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Cuarter XIY. 
BALM IN GILEAD. 


Perrect love casteth out fear. Leah Pascal's “fancy,” a caprice born 
of idleness, nurtured by vanity, shivers under the first breath of 
adversity it is called upon to meet. A woman of larger intelligence 
would have given Danton the chance, at least, of explanation ; in the 
face of harshest evidence, have believed him free until his own lips 
confirmed the story of his marriage. A woman of larger soui had 
said, “ Married, or not married, I love him, and must love him still ; 
that can no weakness, no unworthiness of his undo!” But you will 
generally find that human beings are pitiless in nice proportion to 
their breadth of moral vision. Her own pride brought low, her own 
vanity sharply stabbed, resentment against the man who has caused 
her to suffer—these, not love’s all-embracing, all-extenuating anguish, 
are the first emotions roused in Leah Pascal’s breast. With a face of 
marble, but collected of demeanour as though the whole scene were 
some amusing drawing-room charade, she listens to Danton’s calum- 
niators for yet another ten minutes. Then, with just her usual voice 
and manner, wishes “good night” all round, salutes the tip of Prince 
Charming’s whisker, bestows a coquettish parting glance upon Lord 
Stair, and makes her way lightly up to her room—shared with her 
‘by little Deb in Naomi’s absence. 

The child sleeps profoundly; crushed, humiliated, burning with 
angry passion though she be, Leah is faithful to the one unselfish 
instinct of her nature; walks straight to her sister's pillow, stoops, 
and kisses her. Debbie sleeps profoundly, the smile of innocence 
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on her lips; the smell of the gloire de Dijon roses on the toilet- 
table makes the room sweet. That smile, that sweetness, fall like 
madness on Leah’s over-wrought brain, for both speak to her of 
Danton! Double-locking her door, she flings herself, dressed as 
she is, upon her bed, and through all the early hours of the night 
keeps her watch—that ghastly first watch over a new-slain hope— 
alone. 

Withhold your pity because her love is not of the finest? Oh, 
reader, pity her the more. Nobler sorrows bring their own consola- 
tion. The sufferings of inferior, narrower natures, should appeal to 
one like the blind physical pain of an animal—a pain over which no 
modifying influence of soul or will has power. 

The other inmates of the house go to their rooms; Leah hears 
them not. Danton, after a while, returns, pausing, lover-like, outside 
her door as he passes. She hears him not. She is in the state of 
nerves when our bodily perceptions become blunted, when all outward 
objects of sense are but as shadows beside the torturing grief within. 
At last the short night of Paris ouvrier life is spent; the rumbling 
wheels of the market carts, the cries of the country people, begin to 
be heard in the streets below, and with a shiver Leah starts abruptly 
from the bed. She is cold—ice-cold, and sick. Bodily discomfort 
arouses her from her trance of bitter passion ; she undresses, gets into 
bed beside warm, little, softly-breathing Debbie, and falls into the deep 
sleep of exhaustion ; dreams fair dreams even, poor child, of moonlight 
walks with Danton, in which diamonds glitter on her wrists and 
bosom (Jack Chamberlayne’s diamonds), and the gloire de Dijon roses 
are in her hand. Happy for Leah Pascal if she die ere the spirit of 
that dream be realised! 

It is late in the morning before she stirs; and when at last her 
heavy eyes unclose, for a few mocking seconds her dreams are with 
her still— not imagined, felt.” Then comes the dreadful flash of 
full returning consciousness, and then—the necessity, familiar to 
most of us, of living and making no sign that the heart within one’s 
breast is dead. Joys may be exceptional ; grief never is unique. No 
commonplace day that dawns but is the conflux to a million human 
beings of two eternities of pain. Throughout this city of Paris, do 
you suppose hundreds of women are not going through just such an 
awakening as Leah Pascal’s? ach thinking her own fate the 
hardest, each crying out in her soul against the Juggernaut society, 
the letter of whose laws, while she tramples the spirit under foot, 
she is too weak or too cowardly to set at naught. 

The necessity of living! Leah rises, dresses with as much fond 
care as usual, and comes down pale, but “in spirits,” to her mid-day 
breakfast, and to the accustomed flirtation that seasons it. Lord 
Stair is more her slave than ever throughout the meal; by a thousand 
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delicate and unobtrusive attentions shows his care for her, insists upon 
her drinking champagne instead of the vin compris of the table, 
makes her laugh even—she finds it easier to laugh than smile—over 
the latest bit of Paris.gossip. And Leah feels grateful to him. AH 
men are worthless; at that generalisation she arrived long ago; the 
thought of love is noxious to her as is that of food to a fevered palate. 
Still, for such services as vanity demands, as well utilise Lord Stair’s 
devotion as another’s. 

When Jack comes round in his smart mail phaeton at two o'clock, 
he finds his beloved ready dressed—the first time since their engage- 
ment such punctuality has rewarded him—and looking handsomer than 
her wont. 

“IT never saw you wear a veil before, Leah,” says Mr. Chamber- 
layne, staring at his beloved with amative lack-lustre gaze; “and it 
becomes you wonderfully, by Jove! Why, you have quite a colour! 
I've always told you what you wanted was colour.” 

So—a veil and a little rouge can patch up the ravages of such a 
night of passion as the last ! 

Leah takes her place beside her lover, drives along with him to the 
Bois—aye, past that Allée in the Champs Elysées where she walked 
with Danton fifteen hours before—and feels that as long as she can 
command fine-stepping horses, and irreproachable dress, and see the 
eyes of men and women follow her as she passes, there may be balm 
in Gilead yet. When she returns to the Rue Castiglione, a couple of 
hours later, a glow that is not wholly due to art is on her cheeks. 
Her hand lingers in Jack’s at parting. She confesses, by not denying, 
that she looks forward to a winter spent under Italian skies, with 
feelings of happiness that almost equal his. Jack drives away intoxi- 
cated—for one time at least in his life—not by absinthe. 

Half way up the stairs appear Deb and Naomi, flying at headlong 
speed down to meet their sister. 

“Cousin Bell has come, Leah! Cousin Bell has come! All the 
house smells like M. Rimmel’s shop, and she has thirteen packages, 
and wants to have tea before dinner, and her hair is puffed up on her 
head like the ladies at the play.” So shrieks Debbie. 

“Cousin Bell has brought me the loveliest chatelaine,’ cries Naomi— 
a flutter of genuine agitation in her voice—“ and she says I ought to 
wear my dresses real grown-up length now. And I am to go and 
stay with her in London, and be introduced. And, oh, Leah”—this in 
a whisper—‘ isn’t Cousin Bell’s face made up? Why, the powder 
stands on her nose !” 

Leah, at the news, lifts her veil, and hastily rubs her handkerchief 
over her cheeks (does Leah love Cousin Bell so well as to weep over 
her arrival? thinks Deb), then puts a smile on her lips —we have 
seen before that she is clever at this essentially feminine accomplish- 
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ment—and runs up, preceeded by the two wildly-excited children, to 
the drawing-room. 

“Bell! A day earlier than we expected! Such a delightful 
surprise—how thoughtful, how good of you !” 

“ My dearest girl !”—they embrace—“ I was so anxious to be here 
at the last to help you”—they embrace again—“ and I knew I should 
look a wreck for the wedding, unless I had two clear days after the 
horrid sea-sickness. You own sweet pet!” 

They embrace for the third time; then fall to scrutinising each 
other’s faces, as pretty women do, who are at once closest friends and 
direst rivals. 

“The poor thing has not thriven on her engagement,” remarks 
Bell. “Engaged people never do thrive. I lost seven pounds and a 
half before I married Mr. Baltimore. The incessant trouble of the 
dressmakers, I suppose.” 

“ Or the misplaced anxiety of one’s friends,” answers Leah. “ But 
tell me about yourself, Bell, dear. You are not looking a quarter as 
well as you did in Scarborough. What will you have—tea? In this 
barbarous house they never give us five o'clock tea; but I will order 
some for you at once.” 

Then, each having relieved her anxiety as to the other’s health, the 
two dear friends settle down on a sofa beside the fire and grow con- 
fidential—so confidential that Deb and Naomi, listening with the 
avid attention of unfledged girls, find it difficult at all times to 
decipher the meaning of their talk. The better, perhaps, for such 
rudimentary morals as Naomi and little Deb may possess. 

“ Laura Griffiths is looking saffron-coloured.” Mrs. Baltimore has 
been spending the past month in Brighton ; her stories of well-known 
London people are consequently as full-bodied as though it were June, 
not October. “ Saffron, indeed, is hardly the word—that dead, thick 
gamboge, rather, that dark women do turn when they go wrong in 
their affections. And Sir George passes her without bowing. This I 
can vouch for. He was riding with me on the cliff, the other day, 
when we met her. The old dowager has taken lately to prune de 
Monsieur liveries, and you should have seen how Sir George enjoyed 
it when I commented, as a matter of taste, on the mixture of purple 
and yellow! Always the fate of what are called superior women,” 
adds Bell, malignantly. ‘“ Poor Laura ought to have lived in the age 
of Sir Charles Grandison. No man, nowadays, will dance a senti- 
mental minuet for longer than a fortnight at a time.” 

“ Especially if the sentimental minuet necessitates a gamboge com- 
plexion! Have you been seeing as much as ever of little Arty 
Cresswell ?” 

“ Arty Cresswell—why, have I not told you about the great Burton 
catastrophe? You know at what pace things were proceeding at 
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Scarborough! Well, Arty, it seems, confided in some one else (that 
mysterious some one else, who never actually comes to the light), or 
left his keys about, or—tiring of the whole affair—sent the letters 
himself. Every version has had its day and supporters. At all events, 
the letters—her letters, you understand—arrived one fine morning, 
labelled and dated, and directed in a neat packet to Mr. Burton.” 

“ Who knew everything, as well as the rest of the world, from the 
first,” suggests Leah, with airy cynicism, worthy of Cousin Bell 
herself. 

“ Yes; and who, knowing everything, was naturally furious at 
having his eyes forced open against his will! You can imagine the 
set of tableaux that followed. Repentant wife on her knees, hair dis- 
hevelled, Spartan husband. Her mother sent for. His mother sent 
for. Children sent for. Clergy. Lawyers. Curtain.” 

* And now ?” 

“ Arty Cresswell has gone, for his health, to the Pacific. The 
children have gone, for their education, to Germany. Mrs. Burton is 
living on five-and-twenty shillings a-week at Dieppe, and poor, 
injured, innocent Mr. Burton is deer-stalking in the Highlands.” 

“ All these things end so samely,” says Leah. “ A pity some one 
does not strike out something new in the way of domestic catastrophes. 
It must have been much better fun in the good old days of hair 
triggers and twelve paces. 

“ When men fought with each other, women, at least, had a better 
chance,” says Bell, savagely. “Depend upon it, gentlemen like 
Mr. Burton would contrive to keep their eyes wider open if they 
knew that their blindness might have to be paid for by an ounce or 
so of cold lead eventually !” 

Mrs. Baltimore lives on men’s praise, in men’s society; has men 
friends by the hundred; has embittered men’s homes, if she has not 
broken their hearts, by the score—and hates them! Not, perhaps, as 
she hates her own sex—that feeling is instinctive, warm, human ; but 
rather with the wary, cold hatred of political antagonists. A type of 
woman belonging to an altogether advanced stage of civilisation, but 
growing every day we live more common. 

“ Mrs. Burton is net blameless, of course ; indeed with a child of 
Arty’s age, the whole thing must have been her doing from the first. 
Yet, of the two—the husband and wife I mean—she is infinitely the 
least contemptible. That is my opinion. The world, with its usual 
fine bow-wow justice (the world with grown-up daughters especially), 
cuts Mrs. Burton in the street, and invites Mr. Burton to stay in the 
Highlands.” 

“Grown-up daughters remind one of Maggie McDormond,” says 
Leah, languidly interested in the Burton tragedy—< Maggie Atkin- 
son, by this time, I suppose.” 
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“ Maggie McDormond? Is it possible there can be another big 
scandal I have not written about? Maggie McDormond, my dear, 
has... . gone to the mischief.” 

Naomi and Deb both edge further forward on their chairs. 

“When you left England, she was on the eve, as you know, of a 
most ridiculously good marriage.” 

“T remember. One of the Patent Mustard people, was it not? 
Eight thousand a year,and all the little McDormond’s to be taken 
into the business.” 

“‘ Well, at the very last, as near her wedding-day as you are, she 
decamped with the footman.” 

Even Leah opens her eyes at this. The two children give a little 
cry of delight. 

“The footman.... stay; the German-master. . . . something 
utterly disgraceful, I know. Ah, I recollect! It was the German 
music-master ; a sentimental young person, with white hair falling on 
his shoulders, who talked about High Art and Elective Affinities, 
Little as I like the McDormonds generally,” adds Bell, “ I must say 
I felt for the people in their disgrace. Nothing is so impossible to 
live down as the misconduct of an unmarried daughter.” 

Leah’s cheeks flush to a livelier red than they borrowed from 
artifice an hour ago. But the light is waning ; the curtains across 
Madame’s windows are close drawn; and Cousin Bell, absorbed in her 
own stories, sees nothing. 

“Poor old McDormond ran after his daughter, they say, and just 
caught her in time to be too late. She had been married the day 
before. So much for demure little girls who get up at six in the 
morning to study Mozart, and who decline fast dances on principle.” 

“She will have her reward, Bell.” How coldly, articulately Leah 
speaks! Who could guess what vain remorse, what passionate memories 
erasp her heart at this moment? “A woman who makes a love- 
match needs no worse fate than to be forced to live out a love- 
match. How is Brighton—as pleasant and as wicked as Scarborough 
was ?” 

“ Wicked enough in all conscience; I cannot say much about its 
being pleasant. very place bores one equally after a week. We 
have had Tatters and suite to amuse us, for one thing.” 

Leah’s face betrays livelier emotion than even the misfortunes of 
her dearest friends have had power to elicit from her. 

“Tatters! And does she drive the same ponies still ?—the Cholmon- 
doley ponies, I mean. And how does she dress? And has she 
taken yet to furs? I would sooner rely on Tatters for real taste than 
on all these Parisian men-milliners together.” 

“Tatters, my dear, came out the day before I left Brighton in the 
very most exqiusite costume I eversaw. Ruby velvet, with ermine— 
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so deep—for trimming, and amethyst buttons, that they say belonged 
to Marie Antoinette. They were purchased for a fabulous price at 
the Empress Eugénie’s sale—authentic historical buttons, not 
wretched imitations,’ adds Bell, mournfully, “such as we outsiders 
are forced to be content with.” 

Leah’s heightened colour, her eyes, her lips, all evince the warmest 
interest in the subject. “And what was her hat? But I need 
scarcely ask—en suite, of course.” 

“ Her hat,” answers Mrs. Baltimore, “was a Louis Seize hunting 
hat, of ruby velvet, with a clasp, absolutely princely in value, to 
match the buttons.” 

“And purchased also at the Empress Eugénie’s sale ?” 

“No; the clasp was made expressly for her at Hunt and Roskell’s ; 
I know the history of every stone; the handle of her driving-whip 
richly set with amethysts and diamonds to match.” 

“Such adress is impossible,” says Leah, with a sigh. “One might 
get as far as the buttons, perhaps.” 

. . “And without them the dress is simply a ruby velvet and 
ermine, such as Mesdames Brown, Jones, and Robinson can order at 
their milliner’s. Impossible to imitate Tatters, without Tatter’s 
resources.” 

“ And who is she, Leah ?” cries Naomi, perfectly unable to restrain 
her feelings longer. ‘The very happiest person on earth, I am 
gure.” 

“You should never ask questions when your betters are speaking, 
Naomi. I have told you so often. However, on this occasion, 
perhaps, your curiosity is laudable. Tatters is—Bell, would you 
kindly enlighten the children’s heathen ignorance ?” 

“Tatters is one of the best drest women in London,” says Bell, 
gravely, “as she is certainly one of the most envied. Tatters drives 
the finest horses that money can buy, she sets the fashion in dress, 
and, it has even been hinted, in manners. Whene’er she takes her 
walks abroad half the heads in London turn to look at her.” 

“As they will after Leah,” interrupts Debbie's shrill treble. 
“When Leah marries she is going to be a fine lady of fashion, like 
you, Cousin Bell, and Madame Tatters.” 


Happily the appearance of Désiré, with five o'clock tea, puts an end 
to the conversation. 


CuapTer XY. 


AN ENCHANTRESS A LA MODE. 


Brett Baxriore is fair, free, and five-and-thirty ; tall of stature, 
upright as a dart, and as nearly graceful as a woman can be who owes 
full one half of her graces to training, rather than nature. Not fair 
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by temperament—the dark brow and eyelash tell you that—but 
blonde by long bleaching of the hair, long powdering of the skin— 
fair, as we of the nineteenth century have grown to accept the word 
in common parlance. A wonderfully pretty woman, even though 
her youth (and such a youth!) be over; lips sweet as the petals of a 
wild rose; a little nose, half-inclined to impertinence, and the hand- 
somest pair of mocking, cold, blue eyes that ever smiled away the 
reason and the fortunes of men. 

Poor Bell—what a throat and arms she once had! Well, when 
she had them, she displayed them liberally, and now that she has 
them no longer, she displays them not at all. Chest delicate, say the 
faculty. Whatever the sacrifice, the lungs must not be exposed to 
night air. Some weaker sisters thus cireumstanced might give up 
health to fashion. Bell does nothing of the kind; accepts her doom 
like a martyr, and in a ball-room, with clouds of diaphonous gauze 
rising to her chin, and softening every angle of shoulder and elbow, 
looks as girlish of figure still as many a budding beauty of nineteen. 
Never was woman a greater adept at knowing how much it is good to 
show than Bell Baltimore. I speak not of elbows only. She carries 
the supreme art of artless reticence into friendship, flirtation, love— 
into every relation of human existence. 

Married in her teens to a man a score of years her senior, Bell, by 
the time she was seven-and-twenty, was left alone to steer her little 
bark among the shoals and quicksands of fast London life. Mr. 
Baltimore got attached to the embassy in St. Petersburg, and Bell’s 
lungs—so the same accommodating faculty declared—were too deli- 
cate for her to accompany him. Scandal? Not a bit of it. They 
lived together as long as fate permitted them, like angels; was it not 
through the interest of one of Bell’s devoted friends that dear Robert 
got his appointment? Mrs. Baltimore, then as now, was immensely 
admired, run after; and Mr. Baltimore—well, let us say that Mr. 
Baltimore had the good taste and feeling to enjoy his wife's popu- 
larity. Who can forget Bell’s beautiful conduct after his departure ? 
How she refused two consecutive balls, gave up Ascot and the Derby, 
and could only be induced to go to Goodwood with the quietest little 
party of four, and in half-mourning! 

A young woman of seven-and-twenty cannot pine away and die 
because her husband lives in Russia. Bell, of course, rallied. Every 
letter from St. Petersburg exhorted her to amuse herself, and she was 
far too good a wife to neglect the wishes of her absent lord. She 
rallied ; went out next season more than ever; perhaps into a society 
one shade faster than she had frequented with Robert, and from that 
time till the present has—the word looks malicious, and yet I can 
find no other to replace it—has floated! With occasional submer- 
gencies, I must confess, Are there not submergencies in every career, 
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political, literary, artistic? ‘The career of a votary of fashion is no 
exception to the rule. 

Well, when women in the lower grades of life, wretched seamstresses 
or mill-girls, once get their heads under water, they very seldom 
trouble society by coming to the surface more. Bell, wise in her 
generation, has consistently made to herself friends of the Mammon 
of unrighteousness, and in high places—friends who, after considerable 
patience, with a good deal of hard pulling, have each time succeeded 
in bringing her to dry land. ‘ Mrs. Baltimore was cut at one time 
by two-thirds of London,” shrieks shrill-toned malice. “ Cut, or not 
cut, I have always gone to court regularly,” says Bell’s calm voice ; 
“not because the ceremonial amuses me, but because, in Robert’s 
position, during Robert's absence, I feel that it is the right thing for 
me to do.” 

How can Mrs. Brown and Lady Smith refuse the acquaintance of 
a lady who, as a duty, jostles elbows with every duchess and mar- 
chioness in the land at the Palace drawing-rooms ? 

A good many people do refuse it: old friends of her husband, 
well-wishers of her children—Bell has actually a pair of small 
daughters away under the stern wing of Mr. Baltimore's sisters in 
Scotland. The world generally accepts her, under protest! “ Not a 
person I would allow my Lucretia to be seen with in any public 
place, and wo never have her at our small parties. But at a crush— 
my dear Mrs. Candour, you know as well as I do how impossible it is 
to weed when you really want your rooms filled.” And Bell under- 
stands her position to a nicety; gives back hatred for hatred, scorn 
for scorn, with interest; rewards Lucretia and Lucretia’s mamma for 
each crush to which she is invited, on sufferance, by stabs such as 
only a woman living in the debatable land between the half world 
and the whole has power to inflict. 

She is a cousin by marriage of the Pascals, and the Prince Charm- 
ing, with his wonted Christian optimism concerning success, has 
always persisted in regarding her as the most innocent of human 
beings. Once or twice during the periods of submergence of which 
I spoke, it has indeed been in his power to throw out a stray rope or 
so on her behalf. And Bell, odd to say, has returned these acts by 
a certain substantial gratitude—opera tickets for which she had no 
better use ; boxes of faded finery for the girls; during the last twelve 
months, trips to watering-places for Leah ; and, finally, the capture 
of Jack Chamberlayne. 

That Leah, with her beauty, her affection for money, and her per- 
fectly “ broad” notions as to ways and means, might have arrived at 
the same end, unassisted, is possible—possible, but not likely. Jack, 
eight short weeks ago, never, on principle, opened his lips to a lady, 
or in any way frequented the hunting-grounds of decent society. 
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Mothers looked at him in apathetic despair. Daughters called him 
“that hideous little monster,” and drew their skirts together as he 
passed. All classes of respectable money-hunters regarded the pro- 
spective hundred thousand pounds as already in the hands of the 
Philistines. But Bell, from that debatable standing-point of hers, 
thought differently, resolved upon and encompassed Jack’s rehabilita- 
tion by a coup de main, the ostensible machinery— horse-dealing. 

Mr. Chamberlayne, at Scarborough for his health, had a thorough- 
bred Irish mare to sell. Mrs. Baltimore, at Scarborough for her 
health, was suddenly ordered horse-exercise—by the faculty. They 
met; they looked over the mare’s points, in each other's company. 
“When I have to deal with a gentleman,” said Bell, giving Jack the 
fullest benefit of her blue eyes—“ when I have to deal with a gentle- 
man, I never employ either vet or dealer. You say the mare is 
sound, Mr. Chamberlayne. Tell me your price in two words, and the 
affair is settled.” 

And so it was—for poor Jack. rom horse-dealing to tender 
friendship ; from tender friendship for Mrs. Baltimore to tender friend- 
ship for her dearest friend, Miss Pascal; the gradations were easy. 
Not unversed in some other social dangers, Jack had literally no ex- 
perience whatever to guide him amidst glaciers matrimonial. Jolly 
little dinners and suppers ; boating parties ; rides ; every human duty, 
tie, or belief made a theme for ridicule What was there in all 
this to scare a man’s conscience ?—what to remind him that he had 
overstepped the sunny frontiers of Bohemia and was in a country 
where the word “ to-morrow” has a meaning? Jolly little dinners ; 
unlimited champagne, of the best vintage; a scoff at love and lovers, 
at husbands and wives—and then an awakening, one fine morning, 
with a worse headache than his wont, and a remembrance that his 
signet ring reposed, in token of affiance, upon Miss Pascal’s third 
finger! So was Jack Chamberlayne rehabilitated. 

“We owe everything to you, Bell,” says Colonel Pascal, pressing 
his cousin’s hand as he leads her down Madame Bonchrétien’s gas- 
illumined, tawdrily-decorated staircase. ‘“ My dear child’s early mar- 
riage to the man of her choice, a young fellow so estimable— 
estimable in every way—as Mr. Chamberlayne.” 

“ And, if Mr. Chamberlayne will only live another twelvemonth, 
the possessor of a hundred thousand pounds,” interrupts Bell, 
wickedly. I will do Bell Baltimore justice. She may be—she is—a 
finished actress, in her own especial line. Hypocrisy, without aim or 
audience, is an exertion beyond her strength. “Jack is not estimable, 
and he is not the man of Leah’s choice ; but he is a very good parti, 
and I managed it. You are right, there. Well, you have done me 
more than one good turn in days gone by, and I am not fond of being 
in debt. Just that.” 
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Bell sits, of course, beside Colonel Pascal, at the head of the table, 
and the dinner passes off brilliantly. Instantly upon the arrival of 
the fine London lady, with her airs, graces, band-boxes, and im- 
pertinence, Madame Bonchrétien sent to the nearest restaurateur 
for entrées. Désiré is in his newest buttons; the old ladies have put 
on their best caps, Deb and Naomi their rose-coloured sashes. Even 
Mrs. Wynch, much as she detests Colonel Pascal and all belonging to 
him, is in her snuffy ermine and cotton velvet. Bell herself is 
simply dazzling. Her dress, an azure silk, a little the worse for a 
couple of seasons’ wear, with soft lace ruffles at her wrists and throat, 
and a heartbreaking little entanglement of blonde and rose-buds 
perched coquettishly on the simmit of her bleached locks. Beautiful, 
with Leah’s blooming youth, with Naomi’s chiselled features, so near, 
you could scarely call her. But there is a fascination independent of, 
and beyond, girlish freshness, or perfection of outline. Bell Baltimore 
had studied the whole art of allurement from beginning to end, and 
practises it with the calm, untroubled certainty of an adept. She gives 
aside glance and looks down at Colonel Pascal. She openly com- 
mences a flirtation with her opposite neighbour, Lord Stair. Tooth- 
less old Mr. Macnamurdo, Churchwarden Pettingall, do not get through 
their dinners without an occasional look or word that makes their 
withered hearts feel young again. 

“And this is what Leah Pascal, in time, may hope to arrive at.” 
So rings the death-knell of love, purity, of all fairest might-have-beens, 
in Leah’s soul. Smiles prodigal as those of Tatters, and but a shade 
less venial. A face patched over to perfection; with morality to 
match. Insincerity so perfect that one bows before it as a work of 
art, and a heart of steel. The last-finished product of decades of 
civilisation, a woman of fashion. 

“You have become as silent as a school-girl, my dear,” whispers 
Bell, affectionately encircling Leah’s waist when the ladies have 
returned to the drawing-room. “The depressing effect of living among 
all these mummies, probably. Oh, my poor child, what men! Is 
Lord Stair—I mean to appropriate Lord Stair—the nearest thing to 
humanity the house contains ?” 

“Lord Stair is my very greatest friend, Bell,” answers Leah, 
evasively. Not for thrice Jack Chamberlayne’s prospective wealth 
could she pronounce the name of Danton before Bell Baltimore. 
“Don’t talk of appropriating Lord Stair, unless you want our friend- 
ship to be over.” 

“It would not be the first time that the same person has had his 
heart broken by us both,” remarks Mrs. Baltimore. Look at Mr. 
Chamberlayne.” 

“That is quite another matter,” says Mr. Chamberlayne’s beloved. 
“If Jack were to admire twenty other people as much as he does me 
I don’t think I could be jealous of him. Poor, good old Jack !” 
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Poor, good old Jack drops in, unexpectedly, before tea is over. 
During the whole past week Leah has persistently enlarged upon the 
necessity of his keeping aloof from the Rue Castiglione during the final 
forty-eight hours before the wedding. It is an established piece of 
etiquette that the bridegroom should thus absent himself. . . . Every 
old lady in the house has told her so. . . . And the little sisters insist 
on having her to themselves at the last, and she is really not free from 
those horrible dressmakers one moment during the day. The logical 
result of which persistence being that Jack has again turned wildly 
suspicious of Lord Stair; jealous, beyond cure of judgment, of every 
moment that Leah and Lord Stair spend together unguarded by his 
presence. 

Much as he loves the girl—oh, poverty of language, that we must 
so often desecrate that word!—he distrusts her more; thereby, fool 
though he be, showing sagacity that might shame the reason of some 
better men. Her unwonted kindness during their drive to-day sent 
him away from the house, as I have said, intoxicated ; before he had 
turned into the Rue de Rivoli he began to ask himself ugly questions 
on the score of her possible motives. Mistrust does not require any 
very high or complicated mental process; and, little though Jack has 
seen of refined society, his experiences since he left off jackets have 
sufficed to teach him the meaning of Judas kisses. Once aroused, and 
neither cigars nor brandy could quiet the “monster begot upon itself, 
born on itself.” Dressmakers, little sisters, etiquette—a nice pretext 
to put a man off with, etiquette! Jack broods fiercely over his 
imagined wrongs during his solitary dinner, rushes forth from his hotel 
the very second the meal is over, and enters Madame Bonchrétien’s 
salon just in time to find Lord Stair murmuring pretty things into 
Miss Pascal’s ear, on the sofa, and Bell Baltimore in a corner, virtuously 
playing besique with little Deb. 

“You aim too high, Debbie.” Bell sees Jack Chamberlayne, without 
uplifting her eyelashes, and improvises this small aside for his benefit. 
“That is just the fault Leah makes, too. You children risk everything 
for double besique or sequence, and I—you see, Deb, score my little 
common marriage, twenty, and win. Oh! Mr. Chamberlayne, is it 
really you? How you startled me!” 

Jack never feels himself more thoroughly at home than in Mrs. 
Baltimore's company—a doubtful compliment, perhaps, to Mrs. 
Baltimore! She can talk down to his level, while she makes him feel 
that he talks up to hers. She knows his world, masculine and feminine— 
she knows himself; save, perhaps, in some few honest corners beyond a 
Bell Baltimore’s lights. Even with Leah frowning on him, it would be 
hard for Jack to remain long sullen under the influence of this syren’s 
smiles. And Leah does not intend to frown on any man to-night, 
least of all on Jack. The presence of her own familiar friend fans the 
girl's latent coquetry—bitterly miserable though she be—to white 
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heat. When Danton comes (her feverish eyes watch the clock for him 
already) he shall find Lord Stair and Jack Chamberlayne, both at 
her feet. Her cheeks flush to their loveliest hectic—her spirits become 
wild. Not Bell, with all her Brighton gossip, her practised powers of 
amusing, can compete with Leah to-night. Jack grows more desperately 
in love than ever. He perches himself on a low stool about the third 
of a yard from her feet, and, jealousy and suspicion forgotten, looks up, 
with all the rapture of proprietorship, into her exquisite, animated face 
—Lord Stair still forming a modest third in the background. Colonel 
Pascal gazes at the picture of innocent happiness with parental pride ; 
and Bell, neglected, begins to yawn behind her pocket-handkerchief. 

“Leah,” cries little Deb, at this touching juncture, “ may Naomi 
and I put on our bridesmaids’ dresses—just for a quarter of an hour? 
Naomi does so want to try our effect, and we will promise not to sit 
down; and you really ought to let Jack see how we look.” 

Leah objects—an unaccountable, sudden sharpness in her voice— 
but Jack interferes. “Why the dickens, at such a time as this, should 
the poor children not amuse themselves? Bridesmaids—love their 
little hearts! Let us see the bridesmaids’ dresses, by all means. Any- 
thing to remind us of that thrice-blessed six o'clock ceremony next 
Wednesday.” 

“TI hope we shall call it blessed this time next year,” remarks Leah. 
However, she lets the children depart, Naomi rushing wildly, three 
steps at a time, Deb’s poor little halting legs following as best they 
may, upstairs. ‘Ten minutes later they return, transfigured from 
gawky, ill-dressed girls into angels, all white-and-rose and spotless 
gauze, afraid to walk or breathe or sit, after the manner of angels. 

“ What we want, to show us off, is the bride!” cries Naomi, in a 
kind of exaltation. ‘‘ Stand up for a minute, Leah, just to try how we 
shall look.” 

Leah is in simple white muslin to-night ; some instinct of feminine 
friendship guided her, doubtless, in selecting the one dress dear Bell 
cannot venture to wear. A creamy gloire de Dijon rose, taken from 
the glass upon her dressing-table, lies amidst the ripples of her nut- 
brown hair. 

“Yes, to be sure, Leah, cries Jack, springing to his feet; “to please 
me—well, to please the children, then—stand up fora minute. Where 
is the use of false shame at this time of day ?” 

“ False shame !” repeats Leah, slowly, and gives her lover a look— 
such a look of frozen indifference as any man but a Jack Chamber- 
layne must surely interpret right. “ Well, I never thought among 
my many sins that I should be accused of that.” 

Saying which she rises, Jack taking forcible possession of both her 
hands, and allows herself to be centrally placed, for the benefit of 
the company at large, with the angels behind. 
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“You want a veil—you want a veil to hide your blushes,” cries 
Mr. Chamberlayne. ‘Ah, here is just the thing!” And seizing a 
lace antimacassar from the back of a neighbouring chair, he throws 
it suddenly over her head. ‘Now, if we had only a parson handy, 
we would get through the ceremony at once and save papa the expense 
of the wedding dinner. By the Lord, we would !” 

He draws Leah’s cold left hand through his arm, adjusts an ima- 
ginary flower in his button-hole, smoothes down his neck-tie, goes 
through the pantomine of producing a ring from his waistcoat pocket. 

“T, John Frederick, take thee, Leah” 

He has proceeded thus far in the marriage ceremony before Leah 
can free her hand from his grasp. The children are in ecstasies, the 
old ladies, on tiptoe, watch with delight the frolics of our dear young 
Croesus. 

“Take thee, Leah, to my wedded wife. To have and to hold ”—— 
And then Jack stops abruptly. A footstep sounds on the stair, the 
drawing-room door opens; another second, and Danton has walked 
straight in amidst them all. 

Leah’s head is turned away, but the sudden quickening of her 
breath, the feeling of actual physical pain that contracts her heart, 
tells her the truth. 


Cuaprter XVI. 
“ COME!” 


Menratty Leah Pascal has rehearsed their meeting at least one 
hundred times during the past twenty-four hours, always tragically. 
Danton should find her passionately, loudly injured, or cold and 
tearless as stone; a Lady Macbeth or a Medea. He comes, and she 
is acting a farce with Jack Chamberlayne, an antimacassar over her 
head, a room full of indifferent men and women looking on. Is not 
the yarn of human lives, as a rule, thus mingled—off the stage ? 
Despair, death, in the soul, and externally the travestiments of a 
burlesque and spectators ! 

“MM. Danton—this zs fortunate,” cries Naomi. She does not love 
Danton ordinarily ; but any man, any audience would be welcome to 
Naomi Pascal at this blissful crowning point of existence. “Leah is 
only got up, you know, but Deb and I are real. With white kid 
gloves, and bouquets, and our bridesmaids’ lockets, this is exactly 
how we shall be on Wednesday.” 

“How are you, Danton?’ cries Jack, holding out a couple of 
fingers, good-humouredly. “Just in time to play us the Wedding 
March, eh? We have been following the new fashion in executions, 
Monsieur; getting owr execution over, snug and quiet, and disap- 
pointing the public.” 
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- Danton is livid ; that ashen-grey colour to which dark-complexioned 
men are apt to turn under the influence of sudden and violent emotion. 
But the muscles of his mouth, his voice—all that is within the con- 
trolling power of will—betray him not. 

“ You have done wisely, sir.” So he remarks, in answer to Jack’s 
small pleasantry. “Wisely and well. On an occasion like Miss 
Pascal’s marriage many men must suffer. By keeping the spectacle 
private, we may hope at least that their pangs will be lessened.” 

At the coolness of his tone, the composure with which he enters 
into Jack’s humour, every fibre in Leah’s frame thrills with passion. 
She snatches the covering from her head, flings it from her, and 
stands, with gaze averted from Jack Chamberlayne and the rest, but 
confronting him. Her eyes seem to have become black as night from 
the dilation of their pupils, her brow is contracted, her lips are white. 
An expression of compressed, silent rage, such as I think only features 
of Hebrew origin can wear, deforms the whole youth and beauty of 
her face. 

“You have the knack of—finding us travestied—M. Danton.” 
God, can this be her own voice, she wonders, that speaks so carelessly ! 
“ But practical jokes are our forte. Are they not, Jack?” 

And then she turns, and without a blush meets all their looks— 
her lover’s, Lord Stair’s, Danton’s—all ! 

“ By Jove, I don’t know what you mean by practical ‘ jokes,’ ” cries 
Jack, putting on a long face. ‘“ You are coming, I hope, Monsieur, 
to see me turned off on Wednesday? Evening aflair— special 
licence—dinner here, in the Rue Castiglione afterwards. Of course 
you have offered M. Danton a place at the mournful ceremony, my 
dear ?” 

“Tf I have omitted to do so before, I invite M. Danton now,” says 
Leah, coldly, articulately. “Our friends are to meet at the English 
chapel in the Avenue Marbeuf, M. Danton, at six precisely.” 

“There will be four bridesmaids,” cries Naomi, with effusion. “ Deb 
and I in white and rose, as you see, and the two Sherringtons in 
blue ”—— 

“And we have seen the cake,” adds Deb. ‘Oh, such a beauty, 
M. Danton! As big as a card-table, with the corners off, and Cupid 
sitting on a heap of gold in the middle.” 

“There are temptations for you,” says Jack, his hollow little face 
beaming. “If you want another, I have it—be best man. Oh, I am 
not joking at all, my love.” ‘This is in response to a flash he receives 
from his love’s eyes. “I got a telegram from Smithett just before 
dinner, and he can’t come—broken a couple of ribs by a fall down at 
Newmarket. If M. Danton would not mind standing proxy ?” 

“Surely, Chamberlayne—ahem—you must have other friends in 
Paris, friends of older standing—ahem!” Thus Prince Charming, 
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pompously, from the hearth-rug; Prince Charming, horrified at 
having a Bohemian medical student, who plays the piano, who gets his 
living no respectable person knows how, at his daughter’s marriage. 

“T accept the invitation conditionally,” says Danton, pointedly 
addressing himself to Leah. “Before next Wednesday it may happen 
that I am some hundreds of miles away from Paris. If I am here” 
—a little pause ; Leah’s heart accentuates that pause with its fullest 
meaning—* I shall not fail to beat the English chapel, in the Avenue 
Marbeuf, at six.” 

“ But that sort of answer will scarcely do for a best man, will it?” 
asks Bell in her silvery tones. She rose while Danton spoke, has 
erossed the room in her gliding, noiseless way, and stands now close 
beside Miss Pascal’s elbow. ‘‘ Bridesmaids and best men must, 
surely, make up their minds, whatever the bride and bridegroom do, 
before the eleventh hour ?” 

“Whatever the bride and bridegroom do.” As she utters these 
words with emphasis, Mrs. Baltimore’s eyes meet those of Danton, 
and the gauntlet is thrown down between them. To a very large 
proportion of men Bell is irresistible. Others, while retaining their 
peace of mind personally, do fullest justice to her capabilities of con- 
quest. ‘To just a few she is repulsive. Danton is amongst these 
few, and Bell already knows it. Ata glance he discerns the white- 
wash on her soul, as clearly as the rice-powder on her face; sees the 
finished woman of the world, the licensed seductress of fashion, in 
every fold of her clinging draperies, every intonation of her trained 
voice ; and ranks her—oh, how infinitely lower than any of those 
poor ballet-girls and chorus singers, his public appearance with whom 
has so scandalised the virtuous-minded inmates of Madame Bon- 
chrétien’s house ! 

“ As I am positive to be in Paris,” remarks Lord Stair, “and as I 
never change my mind ”—he gives a quick look at Leah—“ under any 
circumstances whatever, perhaps I might be considered an available 
substitute for Mr. Smithett ?” 

“Charming! charming!” cries Colonel Pascal, the eye of his 
imagination already on a paragraph in the Morning Post, wherein 
the delightful name of Lord Stair shall figure pre-eminent. “Really, 
Chamberlayne, I congratulate myself—your friend must excuse me— 
but I congratulate myself on Mr.—um—aw—Smithett’s broken ribs.” 

“T don’t congratulate myself at all,” says Jack, with his frank 
rudeness, and looking thunder-clouds at Lord Stair. “Smithett is 
one of my best friends, and a fellow of my own age, and a deuced 
good-looking fellow, too. Who ever heard of having a best man ”—— 

“Qld and ugly enough to be your grandfather,” Lord Stair in- 
terrupts him with unruffied temper. “ It is an anachronism certainly.” 
Still, in a proxy, I think, grey hairs may be overlooked.” 
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“And your hair is not grey, Lord Stair,” cries Deb, fixing her 
terrible eyes on his lordship’s flame-coloured locks. ‘I heard Leah 
say the other day that hair like . . . like that!” remarks Deb, with 
delicate ambiguity, “never turned grey. Didn’t you, Leah?” 

The speech delights Jack back into good-humour. 

“T have a great mind to take you with us as travelling bridesmaid, 
Deb. You would do finely to amuse us on wet days, and that, when 
we begin to grow tired of each other.” 

“Tf you take a bridesmaid, you ought, in common fairness, to take 
a best man, too,” says Lord Stair. ‘The whole system of wedding- 
touring wants radical change. Suppose you inaugurate the reforma- 
tion, Chamberlayne! Make up a pleasant party of five or six people, 
and never get tired of each other at all. What do you say, Miss 
Pascal ?” 

But the question meets with no answer. Miss Pascal has moved 
abruptly away into the back drawing-room, and stands there, beside 
the piano ; her head turned from every one save M. Danton, who has 
followed her, her face bent down over a heap of music she is hur- 
riedly examining. Brief must be their colloquy, if colloquy they 
hold ; few the words in which explanation is offered, or passion vented. 
Mrs. Baltimore watches them stealthily. Colonel Pascal (upon whom 
an instinct of uneasiness has fallen with regard to Danton) shifts from 
one dandified foot to the other, passes his jewelled fingers through his. 
hair, fidgets half way across the room—in another minute will be at. 
his daughter's side. 

“You have suffered, my poor love; you are suffering at this mo- 
ment,” whispers Danton. ‘ Yes, Miss Pascal, he adds aloud, “ the 
romance you want is here. I brought it down from my room a couple 
of days ago.” 

“Suffered! You have killed me,” comes her answer in broken, 
stifling accents. ‘“ You have killed me—and you presume to speak 
like this, still !” 

“T love you,” is Danton’s answer. “Throw me over, be true to 
me, as you will. I love you.” 

“Love ?—Yes, papa, yes; M. Danton is going to sing for us—You 
dare insult me with that word. I know the truth, sir! Mr. Pet- 
tingall has told me the whole shameful truth.” 

By this time Colonel Pascal has reached them. “ It will oblige 
us infinitely, I am sure, if M. Danton will favour us with some of his 
very charming songs—the last occasion probably, Leah my love, that 
you and Mr. Chamberlayne will have the pleasure of hearing them.” 

“Let me petition, too,” cries Bell Baltimore, crossing to the piano. 
“Music is my passion, M. Danton—Leah, you have not introduced 
me to M. Danton—lItalian songs above all, and I know that you sing 
Italian well !” 
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Danton smiles, looks flattered, and in the space of about a minute 
and a half has glided into the empty verbiage that in the world is 
called Art-talk with Bell. He is simply giving Leah time—time 
for the philtre contained in that word “love” to enter her veins and 
lend her courage. 

“And you will sing to us? Ah, how good, and I may choose— 
these are your songs, M. Danton—I may choose what we shall have, 
first ?” 

And Bell does choose, and Danton sings. He possesses a magni- 
ficent natural capacity, as we have seen; a voice rich in tone and 
compass, affluent in youth’s full freshness. So far the task is easy. 
But be sure, without a tolerably strong will, a man cannot be put 
through a whole repertory of songs, now brayoura, now ballad, now 
Italian, now English—a man, I say, his heart torn by sudden anguish 
of disappointment, cannot sing any number of songs, at command, 
without the exercise of will quite beyond the average. Happily, 
Danton possesses this will. He shrinks not from a single note— 
not even from that upper C his enemies know. Ballad and bra- 
voura, French, Italian, English, he goes through it all like an artist, 
and brings what Bell herself would call her heart into her throat. 

“You really must give me the name of that Italian barcarole, M. 
Danton?” He has quitted the piano at last, and Bell’s blue eyes 
are looking their softest into his. “I have no voice, unfortunately 
for myself, but I can just make noise enough when I am alone, with 
the doors well shut, to recall better things. ‘Sulla poppa del mio’— 
No, my wretched memory will never retain six consecutive Italian 
words unless you write them down for me.” 

Reader, all things come to him who waits and has power to utilise 
his chances. During the past quarter of an hour, aye, during every 
bar he sung, Danton has been revolving one question in his mind— 
how to communicate with Leah. To speak to her, even in a whisper, 
is impossible, guarded, trebly guarded, as she is. To send her a 
note through one of the servants of the house might be to compro- 
mise them both beyond redemption. And he must communicate 
with her at once, must see her alone to-night, or no more until he 
meet her as the wife of Jack Chamberlayne. 

The opportunity of which he well-nigh despaired comes to him 
now through tle agency of Bell Baltimore; Bell, who would give 
her two best diamond rings—the occasion forces me into strong 
language—sooner than see Leah faithless to her affianced lover. 
Moving into such a position that he can rest his hand upon the 
mantelshelf, and at the same time feel sure that no friendly eyes 
overlook his shoulder, Danton takes a note-book from his pocket, 
tears out a couple of its leaves, and at Mrs. Baltimore’s command 
begins to write—but not the name of the Italian barcarole. 
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She crosses over quickly to his side—is Bell set upon poor Danton’s 
conquest, or what, that she should monopolise him so pertinaciously ? 
“Tam really ashamed to give you all this trouble, M. Danton, but 
that is the price people of talent have to pay. You have written me 
the title of the song? Now would you add the composer’s name, 
and the publisher's? Thank you so much.” And Bell stretches out 
her soft pink palm with a look and a smile that exceedingly few men 
would have strength of mind to resist. 

Danton folds the piece of paper on which he has scribbled six 
or eight words in pencil, and transfers it to his waistcoat pocket. 
Afterwards, deliberately dotting every “i” and crossing every “t,” 
he writes down upon the second leaf the name of the barcarole for 
Mrs. Baltimore, presents it to her with a bow, then returns to the 
piano, amidst bridesmaids and groomsmen and lovers and all, and 
addresses Leah. 

“And here are the words—the last words of the romance you 
asked me for, Miss Pascal.” Clearly and aloud he speaks; Colonel 
Pascal, Lord Stair, Jack himself, may hear every syllable. “I had 
forgotten them till this moment.” 

And quick as thought the folded slip of paper is transferred from 
Danton’s waistcoat pocket into Leah’s hand. Bell Baltimore, not un- 
versed in the art of surreptitious note-giving, watches the whole 
transaction under shelter of her fan, and arrives at her own conclu- 
sious. 


Well, and the evening comes to a close. The weary farce is acted 
out, Jack Chamberlayne’s adieu spoken, the final adieu before he shall 
meet his bride at the altar, and Leah, guarded to the last by Bell and 
by the children, gets to the quiet of her own bedroom and to liberty. 
Need I tell you with what trembling haste she locks her door, how 
eagerly her fingers unclose upon the paper that may be her warrant 
of life or death, with what blinded eyes she reads ? 

“In the Atelier, when the house is quiet to-night. Come.” 

So run the “last words of the romance.” Oh insolence, in their 
altered position, that he should dare address her thus, demand an 
interview as a matter of right! Oh joy, that he is near, and that 
he loves her still! She flings the paper down amidst the gewgaws 
and trinkets that strew her dressing-table, she snatches it up to raise 
it to her lips. She pales with anger, she flushes with soft repentant 
tenderness. “In the Atelier, when the house is quiet to-night. 
Come.” 

The request is an insult, yet she must needs accede to it, were it but 
to tell him so. To remain away would imply distrust in ker own 
strength, belief in Danton’s. She will go, even at the risk of dis- 
covery; go, if only to say those five words “I love you no longer,” 
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and so take leave of him, and of everything connected with the 
mawkish name of love, for evermore. And deciding thus, she holds 
the note forth for instant destruction in the candle; watches it, cold 
and resolute, until its corners begin to curl above the flame; then 
snatches away her hand, and with a passion of tears hides the paper 
in her breast. “Oh, my love—oh, my miserable broken life—oh, that 
I might die to-night, that he might feel the weight for ever of having 
killed me !” 

She sits, her head clasped between her hands, while tears rain down 
her cheeks—scalding tears, such as only the first, selfish, inconsolable 
grief of youth can produce. 

A discreet tap at the bedroom door makes her start guiltily. It is 
Mrs. Baltimore’s maid with a request that Miss Pascal, if not too 
tired, will come down for a little fireside chat with her mistress before 


, bedtime ? 





Fireside chat with Bell Baltimore—panegyrics on flounces, orange- 
flower wreaths, and Brussels veils, to-night! Well, if only to turn 
away suspicion, it must be gone through, like the rest of the hypo- 
crisies that the next forty-eight hours hold in store. Leah bathes 
her eyes in cold water, rubs her pallid cheeks till they glow again, and 
in five minutes’ time is standing at her friend’s door, the conventional 
smiles, the conventional falsehoods ready on her miserable lips. So 
good of dear Bell to send for her . . . . ah, and what a sweet, sweet 
wrapper—real Mechlin, of course? And the lining of that becoming 
rose-coloured taffetas! Now they can have one of their good old 
gossips, just as they used to have in Bell’s dressing-room at Scarborough. 

The good old gossips, in which the friends were wont to discuss the 
ultimate fate of Mr. Chamberlayne ! 

Mrs. Baltimore is in possession of the state, or visitor’s apartment of 
the Bonchrétien establishment. No meagre camp-bedstead, no cur- 
tainless windows are here. Silk-lined draperies, warm carpets, ormoulu 
and looking-glasses abound. A wood-fire, piled half way up the 
chimney, blazes on the hearth. On the dressing-table is ranged a 
regiment of scent-bottles, trinkets, ivory brushes; all the raw mate- 
rials of war, without which a veteran coquette would no more travel 
than would an experienced general without gunpowder. Bell, herself, 
reclines in an arm-chair beside the fire, her delicate person swathed in 
embroideries and ribbons, her head denuded of its towering pufis, and 
with coils of blonde hair simply wound round it for the night. 
Novelists of the sterner sex talk of the midnight conferences when 
heroines appear before each other in tears, and their back hair. Ex- 
perience of actual life informs us that women are as reticent of dis- 
playing the one as the other. Leah has wiped away the traces of her 
tears, as of so many crimes. Bell has still ten pounds’-worth of 
M. Isidore’s best workmanship round her head. 
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“ You dear, extravagant old Bell, how nice you look—just like the 
heroine in a French novel! And what a room Bonchrétien has pro- 
duced for you! You should see the den the children and I inhabit ; 
no curtains, no carpet, no fire. But, to be sure, the Prince Charming 
gets us boarded, all three in a lump, for a hundred francs a-week.” 

“Poor dear Prince Charming,” says Bell ; “I declare only to look 
at his face does one good. He radiates with satisfaction.” 

“And gratitude to you, Bell, the saviour of the family. Ah, well, 
I hope poor Jack will feel the same kind of gratitude six months 
hence.” 

And with a sigh, too audible to be altogether real, Leah draws up 
another easy-chair beside the hearth and sinks therein; precisely in 
such a position that the, light of the fire falls, with searching brilliancy, 
upon her face, 

Bell Baltimore watches her in silence. “If I were not assured of 
your happiness, Leah,” she remarks, presently, “if I were not certain 
that your_heart is as light as heart can be, I should say that you had 
been crying.” 

“And what if I have been crying?” says the girl, promptly. 
“What if I cry every night of my life, just now? You know me on 
the surface only, Bell. You don’t give me credit for a single human 
feeling. Do you think it costs me nothing to leave those two dear 
children, and . 

“And your dear papa. Of course it must cost you infinite suffering 
to bid the Prince Charming good-bye! I ought to have remembered 
that when I spoke. What a delightful person your friend M. Danton 
seems, Leah !” 

The blow is struck quickly, with precision; but Leah does not 
stagger by a hair’s-breadth under the shock. “M. Danton has a 
remarkably fine tenor voice,” she observes, with excellently assumed 
indifference to the subject. 

“ And quite one of the handsomest faces I have seen. He reminded 
me, at once, of Guiglini (you are too young to remember poor Guiglini) ; 
just the same fine eyes and delicate line of profile.” 

It is Leah’s turn to be silent. Not remembering Guiglini, how can 
she be expected to enlarge on the beauty of his eyes or profile ? 

“Much as I should dislike this boarding-house existence,” goes on 
Bell, “there is one decided advantage in it—you are thrown with 
picturesque people, such as you would never otherwise meet.” 

“People like Lord Stair, for instance,” says Leah. Evidently the 
conversation interests her not, for she has to repress a yawn, and 
raises her handkerchief to her lips. 

“Well, even Lord Stair is more picturesque in the Rue Castiglione 
than he would be in London. But I spoke of M. Danton. Out ofa 
house like this, you would never get a chance of being in the same 
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room with a person like M. Danton. And he is charming! Your 
father mentioned his circumstances to me, poor fellow ; but of course 
that has nothing to do with talent. An artist is an artist. I can 
assure you, Leah, I quite enjoyed my evening.” 

The stiletto point finds its way where the straightforward dagger 
thrust was powerless. “ He who ran might read that you enjoyed your- 
self, Bell! For my own part, I must say I thought you a little 
cruel. Considering your long lists of killed and woanded, could you 
not be satisfied without the slaughter of our poor obscure victim, 
like M. Danton ?” 

“You mean that I laid myself. out for M. Danton’s conquest ?” 
says Bell, with her chill smile. ‘“ Well, this is about the first time I 
have been accused of a weakness a la Maggie McDormond! I can 
understand most phases of mental depravity,” she adds, lightly ; “ but 
that particular one—a woman stooping to accept notice from a man 
beneath herself—is beyond me.” 

The firelight quivers and dances on the faces of the two cousins, on 
Bell Baltimore who allured, on Leah Pascal who accepted, Jack 
Chamberlayne. Bell is upright, alert, watchful, the conscious virtues 
of a Cornelia on her cold blonde face! Leah’s eyes are fixed upon the 
blazing embers, her hands lie listlessly on her lap, the expression of 
lassitude that follows any strong mental excitement is visible upon her 
whole person. 

“<A man beneath herself.’ If I were sufficiently wide awake to 
argue, we would have that question out, Bell. I should like to know 
how you interpret the word ‘beneath.’ But I am really mortally 
tired to-night. When we were in the drawing-room I listened to all 
your voices as though I were in a dream, hearing rather than under- 
standing.” 

“You are thoroughly overwrought, Leah,” says Bell, with meaning. 
“ And persons in just that kind of state have an unpleasant trick of 
falling seriously ill! If you are wise you will not stir from your own 
room to-morrow. One wants all one’s nerve to get through a wedding 
gracefully. And honestly and truly, you are looking frightfully ill, 
child. You have aged by three years since I saw you last.” 

Leah not replying to the compliment, Bell has to resume the 
burthen of making conversation unassisted, and for half-an-hour 
more carries it on without slackening speed. Dress, scandal, the 
delightful golden future that lies before Jack Chamberlayne’s wife, 
the certain conquests and successes of next season’s campaign—these 
are Bell’s themes ; not unwisely chosen! In a certain kind of shallow 
cleverness, a certain skin-deep knowledge of the weaknesses of human 
nature, very few women can surpass Beli Baltimore. At last the 
clock above the fire-place strikes one. 

“ And all my chances of beauty-sleep are over for to-night,” cries 
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Leah, rising with a start. “Bell, if I look as plain as my best 
friends could wish on Wednesday, I shall have you to thank, remember. 
These ghostly vigils are a fatal preparation for dead white silks and a 
daylight complexion.” 

Bell follows her to the door, and when kisses have been exchanged, 
holds the girl’s feverish hand in her own. “Leah,” she whispers, 
“will you forgive me if I offer you one little bit of commonplace 
advice? I promise never to ask a question, never to go back to the 
subject while we live; but all my hardly-gained experience of the 
world makes it an absolute duty for me to speak.” 

“ Advice—duty ? I—I don’t know what you mean, Bell,” stammers 
Leah, changing colour painfully, and trying, with poor success, to 
smile. “The best advice you can give me is, to go to sleep as soon 
as possible.” 

“Yes, Leah, go to sleep; and even in your dreams refrain from 
listening to one more syllable of the last words of the remance, Good 
night, my dear.” 
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famlet at Home and Abroad. 


Ir is not often that the highest productions of genius find universal 
acceptance among gentle and simple alike. The dramatic form has 
this advantage over others in which thought and power may be clothed 
that it challenges the spectator’s attention at once, without putting 
him to any obvious exertion of his mind. The ear and eye need not 
be educated to see and hear a play, as they must for the proper appre- 
ciation of painting or of music. The play has also the advantage of 
appealing to both senses at once, of presenting living and speaking 
pictures in the place of forms or sounds alone. Thus the taste for the 
drama has ever been more common than that for other arts, and thus 
that drama which is full of humanity and full also of stirring incidents 
centred round a character comprehending almost every mood and 
passion of man, has ever been popular above all its fellows. As the 
truth and variety of this character have never been equalled, so each 
man, as he reads or listens to Hamlet’s thoughts, feels that some part 
of his own inner life is being passed before him; and there is no way 
so straight and sure as this to the sympathies of a listener. The favour 
in which for these and other reasons the play of ‘Hamlet’ was held 
by the public seems to have been contemporaneous with its pro- 
duction. The first edition appeared in 1603, the second in 1604, 
and in that year Anthony Scoloker, making a dedication to his poem 
‘ Daiphantus,’ wrote that “ his epistle should be like friendly Shake- 
speare’s tragedies where the comedian rides, when the tragedian 
stands on tip-toe. Faith it should please all like Prince Hamlet.” 
Coming down to a later age, we find that indefatigable play-goer 
Pepys recording two visits to ‘Hamlet,’ but on both occasions he 
speaks less of the play than of the admirable acting of Betterton, 
whose Hamlet, according to tradition, has never been equalled. It 
may be noted that this actor was fortunate in obtaining Shakspeare’s 
own views of the character at second hand. Pepys was probably 
happier as a judge of acting than as a critic of a play, for he dismisses 
the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ with lofty contempt as “the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life ;” and on another 
occasion he makes this remarkable entry in his diary: “To Deptford 
by water reading ‘ Othello, Moore of Venice,’ which I ever heretofore 
esteemed a mighty good play, but having so lately read ‘The Adven- 
tures of Five Houres,’ it seems a mean thing.” It is sad to reflect 
that the present generation has never had a chance of seeing the play 
which could thus eclipse Othello. Our present purpose, however, is 
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not with Pepys, but with the poet upon whose works he pronounced 
judgment after his fashion. 

It is well known that Shakspeare never absolutely invented the 
plots of his plays, but fashioned them from stories already in exist- 
ence. To this rule the plot of Hamlet forms no exception, and as 
attention is now particularly directed to that play, it may not be unin- 
teresting to give some account of the material out of which the master 
moulded his greatest work. The original story of Hamlet is found 
in‘The Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus.’ The king whom 
Shakspeare calls Claudius was named Fengo, and the first striking 
difference between the history of Amlethus and the play of Hamlet 
is in the fact that Fengo made no secret of his brother’s murder, but, 
as the historian says, concealed the atrocity of the deed with so bold a 
cunning that he contrived to give his crime the appearance of a good 
deed; for he asserted that Gerutha (the Gertrude of the play), 
although her character was of the most amiable kind, yet had suf- 
fered from a violent hatred on the part of her husband, whom for her 
sake he had killed; because it seemed a monstrous thing that a 
woman of the kindest and most open heart should continue to endure 
the weight of her husband’s contempt. And, adds Saxo Grammaticus, 
with a quaint simplicity, “this perversion of the facts was not put 
forth in vain.” Amlethus, after his father’s murder, adopted the plan 
of Brutus, and assumed a character of stupid imbecility. His favourite 
occupation was to make sharp stakes of wood, which he hardened in 
the fire, and when asked why he didso he replied that he was pre- 
paring means to avenge his father’s death. This not unnaturally 
aroused the suspicions of Fengo, who caused a spy to be set upon 
Amlethus, to discover whether his madness was real or assumed, in the 
person of a woman of light reputation. By the assistance of a friend, 
however, and the connivance of the woman, who had an affection for 
him, Amlethus escaped this device, but did not succeed in lulling the 
suspicions of Fengo. A councillor of the king’s (the Corambis or 
Polonius of Hamlet) then suggested that Amlethus should have a 
private interview with his mother, at which he should be present in 
concealment, and report to the king if, as was probable, the prince 
should drop his mask of madness. The astute Amlethus, however, 
divined at once for what reason the interview was arranged. Ac- 
cordingly he entered his mother’s room in his character of an idiot, 
crowing like a cock, flapping his arms up and down, and jumping 
along the wall. By these crafty means he stumbled upon the hidden 
spy, whom he instantly slew, after which he threw his body to the 
pigs. Upon this ensues a dialogue between Amlethus and his mother, 
which is the origin of the famous closet scene, and then, as in the 
play, Amlethus is sent to England with two companions bearing 
secret instructions for his death. Before he goes he gives two curious 
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directions to his mother: the one to have the great hall of the palace 
hung with light curtains; the other to celebrate his obsequies when 
he has been away for a year. 

The adventures of the Prince in England are curious for the 
resemblance which they bear to those Northern and German tales 
in which Jack or Dummling surprises every one by the wit and 
shrewdness of his answers to difficult questions. Speaking of German 
tales tempts one to diverge for a brief space, in order to mention a 
ludicrous early German version of Hamlet. In this, the escape of 
Hamlet from impending death by his uncle’s creatures is accomplished 
in a fashion which strangely illustrates the mixture of childishness 
with profundity in the German character. Two sailors, armed witli 
blunderbusses, are charged to kill Hamlet, who accepts his fate with 
resignation, but resorts to the device often adopted by persons im- 
perilled in German fairy tales, of asking for time to say his prayers. 
To this request the assassins accede, when Hamlet, bidding them hold 
their guns ready pointed, kneels down between them, and tells them 
that at a given signal he will jump up and they shall shoot him 
through the head. Accordingly, he gives the signal, but as, with 
singular fatuity, they do not wait to see him jump up, and he omits 
that part of the project, it results that they shoot each other instead 
of their intended victim. It is amusing to find the nation which 
has grown to believe that Hamlet is its especial property making the 
Prince of Denmark play such clown’s tricks as this. To return, 
however, to the Amlethus of Saxo Grammaticus. This wily person, 
having substituted for the orders commanding his own death others 
requesting that his companions should be killed, and the King of 
England’s daughter given to him in marriage, proceeded to distinguish 
himself by his behaviour at a feast given by the King of England in 
honour of his guests. Here he refused to touch any of the things 
provided, saying that the bread was blood-stained, the drink tasted of 
iron, and the meat had a death-like savour. He, moreover, announced 
that both the King and Queen were of servile extraction. The King 
was so struck with these speeches, which the companions of Amlethus 
set down as the babble of an idiot, that he caused particular inquiry 
to be made, and found that the bread was made from corn which grew 
on a battle-field, that the water was impregnated with the rust of old 
swords lying in the stream’s bed, and the animals killed for the banquet 
had feasted on a thief’s body. He also discovered that the hints of 
Amlethus as to his own and his wife’s birth were only too well founded. 
Upon this he was so overcome by the wisdom of the Danish Prince, 
that he immediately married him to his daughter, and had his two com- 
panions killed, thinking thereby to please him. The cunning Amlethus, 
however, made a great outcry at this, and demanded and obtained a 
large sum of money as compensation for the murder; which money he 
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melted down and poured into two hollow sticks. After this he lived 
merrily in England until he had been absent from Denmark a year, 
when he returned thither, assuming again, upon his arrival, his cast- 
off disguise of imbecility. The courtiers of Fengo, who had just been 
attending his obsequies, were somewhat surprised at seeing him return 
alive, and asked him what had become of his two companions, in 
answer to which Amlethus produced his two hollow sticks. Then, 
with the craft which always characterised him, he began to dance in 
an idiotic manner, and that his robes might not impede him, he tied a 
sword-belt and sword round his waist. As the point of this sword 
projected in an awkward way through the scabbard, the courtiers 
fastened it tight up with a bar so that it could not be drawn. After 
this Amlethus succeeded in making them all so drunk that the whole 
Court lay helpless about the great hall of the palace. And now we 
see what a deep and malignant purpose was in the Prince’s apparently 
simple request to his mother to have curtains hung about the hall. 
These curtains he tore down, and having enveloped with them the 
inert bodies of the courtiers, he fastened them so ingeniously to the 
floor with the sharp wood stakes which he had prepared long ago, that 
the more the revellers attempted, on waking, to free themselves from 
the toils the more involved they became. Amlethus now set the 
curtains alight, and by this means burnt up the whole Court. He 
then went to the chamber of his uncle Fengo, whom he found asleep, 
with a sword lying on his bed. This sword Amlethus exchanged for 
his own useless one, and then awoke Fengo and killed him. So ends, 
so fur as the dramatist is concerned with it, the history of Amlethus as 
told by Saxo Grammaticus. It will be seen that the tender, melan- 
choly, wavering prince of the poet is here little better than a daring, 
cunning ruffian, full of a malignant humour. Instead of failing, over- 
burdened by the task laid upon him, he is fully prepared for every 
emergency, and instead of ending a terrible struggle with his own 
death, he succeeds to the throne, having disposed of all his foes with 
a rough and summary justice. The narrative of the Danish historian 
is pretty closely followed in the ‘ Hystorie of Hamblet,’ translated 
from Belleforest, to which Shakspeare probably went for his mate- 
rials. There are, however, in this numerous additions and improve- 
ments; the scene between Hamble and his mother especially is much 
amplified, and written, as is the whole novel, with a forcible simplicity. 
Indeed, in one particular, “not to speak it profanely,” this scene in 
the novel contains a finer element than is found in the play. In the 
former, when Hamblet has exhibited his mother’s guilt in all its 
hideousness, she, instead of being overcome by a facile grief and a 
barren remorse, takes a sudden grasp of the situation, and, rising with 
a revived dignity, encourages Hamblet in his projects, speaking “ with 
the like love that a vertuous mother may use to entertaine her owne 
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childe.” This course, however, would hardly be consistent with the 
character of the Queen as it stands in Shakspeare, where it is marked 
by a weak sensuousness, displayed alike in her passion for Claudius 
and in the open lavishness of her caresses to her first husband. It has 
been lately observed by a critic that among the early feelings which 
combined to form Hamlet’s character, was an admiration for the love 
existing between his father and mother. The words to which this 
comment refers will scarcely bear such an interpretation. ‘“ Why,” 
exclaims the Prince, “ she would hang on him, as if increase of appetite 
had grown by what it fed on.” There is little sign of admiration to be 
discovered here, and the whole tone of the speech is one of disgustful 
scorn. 

Between the story of Hamlet, which has been less abridged, and 
Shakspeare’s play, there are many noteworthy points of resemblance 
and difference ; a reference to some of these may possibly throw light 
upon matters which have appeared obscure or inconsistent. Critics 
have observed, and with good reason, that the easy consent given by 
Ophelia to the project of her playing the spy upon the man whom 
she loves, is out of harmony with the simple graciousness of her 
character. Now, in the original story there is no Ophelia, but there 
is a woman who plays the spy upon Hamlet, and who from her ante- 
cedents would probably offer little objection to such an employment. 
Is it not possible that this circumstance may account for the difficulty ? 
The poet’s inspiration created Ophelia, but it was necessary for the 
action of the play that the original incident of the spy should be re- 
tained, and the dramatist neglected the perfect reconciliation of his 
character with his plot. There is a popular notion, that because 
Shakspeare is the greatest poet and dramatist who has ever lived, 
therefore every detail of his work must be totus teres atque rotundus. 
Instances to prove that this is not the case might without difficulty 
be multiplied ; it would be indeed miraculous if it were so, consider- 
ing the vast amount which the poet gave to the world and the brief 
space in which it was produced. The other similarities between the 
story and the play to which it is proposed to call attention, are remark- 
able as showing how the merest hints were worked by Shakspeare 
into the form of beauty which he alone could compose. Thus, from 
the reply of Hamlet to the King, when asked to account for the dis- 
appearance of the murdered councillor, is evolved the dialogue between 
Claudius and Hamlet in Act IV.,Scene III. of the play. This scene, 
since the first night of the representation of Hamlet at the Lyceum, 
has been omitted from regard to the exigencies of time. It is a pity 
that this has been deemed necessary, for there is no finer specimen of 
Hamlet’s bitter, hysterical humour to be found in the play. His 
speech here, “a man may fish with the worm that hath eat of a king, 
and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm,” as also the fanciful 
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speculations in the graveyard scene upon the transmutations of flesh, 
may be referred to the riddle proposed and solved by the Hamlet of 
the story at the King of England's banquet, where the bread which 
he pronounced blood-stained was made from corn grown upon a battle- 
field. Again, the exchange of foils in the fencing-scene has always 
appeared an awkward device, no matter how well it may be managed 
by the actors concerned. It would, perhaps, seem too curious to trace 
this to the exchange made by Hamlet of his own useless sword for 
that of his uncle in the story. 

Some reference has been already made to the high estimation in 
which Hamlet, before and since the time of Goethe, has been held by 
German critics, one of whom has been so far carried away by a mix- 
ture of patriotic and dramatic enthusiasm as to declare that the 
character of Hamlet is none other than that of the whole German 
nation. This is a heavy responsibility with which to saddle the 
already overburdened Prince. But although the solemn extravagance 
of such a notion may be somewhat absurd, it must be admitted that 
the tenacity which has served the Germans so well in other matters, 
has led to their having a far better theatrical system than can be 
hoped for in England, until it is recognised that the dramatic art 
shares the claim of its sisters to public support as a means of instruc- 
tion. At the subsidized theatres of Germany Hamlet appears, not as 
here, at irregular intervals, to be greeted, as the case may be, with 
cold and enforced respect, or with a feverish burst of enthusiasm, but 
as an enduring type of dramatic beauty which it is good for the 
people to look upon from time to time. It may be objected that 
this induces a sameness of interpretation among German actors of 
Hamlet; but as there are numberless methods of interpreting the 
character, there is no great harm in one which has the merit of being 
thoughtful and consistent, finding a wide acceptation. The Hamlet 
of Dettmer, who succeeded to Emile Devrient’s position in the Hof 
Theater at Dresden, is a performance which exhibits considerable 
study and power, but is marred by a phlegmatic sloth that one is not 
accustomed to associate with the finely-strung, excitable Prince. 
This, it is true, is shaken off in the more emotional passages, where 
Dettmer’s rendering, especially of the hysterical passion in the play 
scene, is singularly fine, but is present in the speculative soliloquies. 
The Hamlet of Dettmer delivers the “ to be or not to be,” not as if 
the words were the natural expression of thoughts following each 
other spontaneously, but rather as if he were impelled thereto by a 
feeling that it is his duty to moralize upon every fitting occasion, by 
that sense, so to speak, of “ goodboyism,” which is strong in most 
German minds. This feeling has its good influences also, for it is 
partly this which leads to the harmonious effect of the whole play as 
produced in Germany. Every character, from Hamlet to Rosen- 
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crantz, is played by an actor competent to fill it, and willing to devote 
study to its performance. A fine effect, too, is gained by retaining 
the scene of Fortinbras’s entry at the conclusion, which in England 
is always omitted. The contrast of the conqueror’s “drums, colours, 
and attendants,” with the scene upon which he enters, of war's 
triumphant pomp with the tragical conclusion of Hamlet’s struggle, 
produces an impression which appeals alike to the student and to the 
seeker after theatrical effect. 

Looking at the wide difference between French and German taste, 
it is not surprising that a play which is very popular in the one 
country should be not at all popular in the other. It is through 
Hamlet, however, that Shakspeare is chiefly known and reverenced in 
France. The play has seldom been represented there: in its original 
form never. The ghost has always been a stumbling-block to the 
French mind, which sympathises but little with such supernatural 
machinery. The version of Hamlet by Ducis, which was produced 
in 1769, when Molé played the Prince, substitutes for the vision 
of the “ majesty of buried Denmark” the poor device of dreams, in 
which Hamlet’s father calls for vengeance both on Claudius and 
Gertrude. Even this touch of the supernatural drew down the wrath 
of Voltaire, who wrote of it in bitter scorn: “ les ombres vont devenir 
& la mode. . . . nous allons tomber dans J’outré et le gigantesque: 
adieu les sentiments du cceur!” It is amusing to find Voltaire object- 
ing to the absence of heart in Hamlet. The play scene Ducis feebly 
replaces by a narrative of the King of England’s murder, told by 
Hamlet to Claudius, in order to discover if his suspicions and dreams 
point to the truth. Either from the poverty of this device or from 
the hardness of his heart, Claudius betrays no kind of emotion at the 
recital ; and Hamlet is reduced to extorting a confession from the 
Queen by suddenly thrusting his father’s funeral urn into her hands. 
After this, follows a combat between the King’s followers and Hamlet’s, 
which leads to the death of the former and the installation of the latter 
on the throne. The Queen kills herself in a fit of remorse, and the 
play concludes with a charmingly stilted speech from Hamlet, in the 
course of which he observes: ‘“ Privé de tous les miens dans ce palais 
funeste, mes malheurs sont comblés, mais—ma vertu me reste.” One 
part of the plot, as arranged by Ducis, is deliciously characteristic. 
The marriage of Gertrude with Hamlet, the father, is, according to 
him, brought about for political reasons ; the man who really loves her 
and whom she really loves is Claudius, who is not brother to the King, 
but merely first prince of the blood. The Queen is happy enough in her 
marriage for a long time ; but on seeing Claudius again her old passion 
revives. Claudius, who is by this time a widower with one daughter, 
Ophelia, is by no means unwilling to return her love, and so the 
murder of the King is accomplished, although at the last moment 
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Gertrude attempts to prevent it. There are other curious diver- 
gences from Shakspeare. Gertrude, in spite of her passion for 
Claudius, refuses to marry him unless he will proffer allegiance to 
Hamlet; and the inevitable confidant of the old French drama is 
dragged in to hear the story of her guilt. The only modern version 
of the play which has obtained any success in France is that of 
Dumas pere, which in the main follows the course of the original. 
This play was produced in 1847, and was performed 135 successive 
nights at the Théatre Historique. Rouvier played it at a later 
date at the Odéon. The last appearance of Hamlet on the French 
dramatic stage was at the Gaité, in 1867, when Madame Judith 
attempted the part of the Prince with no success. On the lyric 
stage, M. Faure’s performance of Hamlet is remarkable as an instance 
of how much a great actor can make out of sorry materials. From 
time to time there is a talk of producing Hamlet at the Théatre 
Frangais; but it does not seem likely that this talk will ever result in 
action. It may be doubted, indeed, whether the audience which will 
patiently sit through the polished tirades of ‘ Zaire’ would find any 
great enthusiasm for a play which is as unlike as possible to the classi- 
cal tragedy of France, where all dramas which aspire to the level 
of Hamlet are governed by hard and fast rules of convention. It 
would be curious to see what a modern Parisian dramatist would pro- 
duce out of the story of Hamlet. One can imagine Octave Feuillet 
adopting Ducis’ view of the Queen’s first marriage, and working up 
her character into that dangerous type of which he is so fond; the 
woman who is without principles, but has so delicate a pride that no 
ordinary love affair can give her any interest—who, to use M. Feuillet’s 
own words, “ resembles a star escaped from its orbit and governed by 
no law ; who deals to-day with heroism, to-morrow with crime.” The 
beauty and simplicity of Ophelia would be skilfully employed as a foil 
_to the gloomy figure of the Queen throughout. It is difficult to con- 
jecture what part Hamlet himself would play in the story, for it is not 
often that any interest attaches, in M. Feuillet’s plays, to unmarried 
men or women, except that which arises from their being themselves 
attached to married ones. In any aspect, the story affords ample 
scope for the conflicts of passion which M. Feuillet delights to 
analyse; and the concluding scene might prove superior in attraction 
to that which ended ‘ Le Sphinx,’ inasmuch as it offers three deaths 
by poison instead of one. Under the more brutal touch of the younger 
Dumas the story would probably become less pleasant. He would 
leave not one trace of high principle or noble motive to relieve the 
darkness of crime which overshadows the play. Every character, 
Hamlet, Ophelia, even the gravedigger, would be involved in a mesh 
of doubtful intrigue. The drama would convey the impression that 
no human being ‘can escape from the nets of sin; that there is no 
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unpolluted mind, no honest heart to be found in all the world ; but 
according to the author's view, it would present an excellent moral. It 
is difficult for English readers or spectators to discover wherein lies. 
the boasted morality of M. Dumas’ pieces. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that they are full of brilliancy, skill, and keenness, in spite of 
the hideous and degraded view of life which they offer. And they are 
probably more successful in attracting a Parisian audience than would 
ever be that Hamlet which Voltaire pronounced to be the dream of 
a drunken savage, with some flashes of beautiful thoughts. 











Romance in a Paris Pension. 


Parr I. 


“Women certainly are a horrid invention! HowI wish that a Black 
Plague or a second Deluge would carry you all off! What an abode 
of peace, what an oasis this world would then be!” 

This chivalrous amiable sentiment is uttered by my cousin, a fine 
young man of five-and-twenty, about six-foot-two in height, and with 
an eyeglass always stuck in his eye, which seems to expand when 
he gives vent to ferocious invectives against my sex. The above 
philippic is provoked by my determination to go and spend a few 
months in Paris in order to study painting at Madame Latour’s 
atelier. I had been meditating some time upon this move, when 
a letter received that morning from my friend Olga Soultikoff, 
a young Russian, then in Paris, chiefly for painting purposes, decided 
me. ‘This is the letter, which, unfortunately, I had read to my 
cousin : 

** Chez Madame Dupont, 
“ Quai des Grands Augustins, Paris. 

“My pear Lovisa,—You must keep the promise you made me 
to come and spend some time in 


‘Ce cher pays de France, 
Berceau de ton enfance.’ 


Come at once, to brightness and sunshine. How can you remain so 
long in dreary, dirty, dismal, damp, depressing London? where the sun 
only shines through a thick yellow flannel dressing-gown, as if that 
luminary suffered from a cold in his head and gets up late, well muffled 
in blankets. The London climate has upon me the effect of a pall, 
and the dismal grandeur, contrasted with the hideous poverty, makes 
me shudder. There is no lightness, no abandon, no grace; nobody 
seems to care for anybody else, and everybody tries to outshine his 
neighbour. Still there is much goodness in Old England: roast beef, 
porter, and plum-pudding are the emblems of Great Britain ; solid, 
heavy, respectable, wholesome. Perhaps champagne may be typical 
of France: light, airy, intoxicating; but my artistic temperament 
prefers this to the respectable heaviness of England. However, I 
must not speak too harshly about that mighty country, as I have only 
spent a few months there. Italy and France are the Promised Lands 
or the artist nature. This is a delightful pension, not far from the 
VOL. XLIII. 28 
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. Louvre—that sanctuary consecrated to the chefs-d’ewvre of the great 
old masters! Madame Dupont isa nice little woman ; never interferes 
with anybody, never asks indiscreet questions; enfin, this is Liberty 
Hall. There is a live Genius flourishing here, or rather, like most 
geniuses, on the brink of ruin. He wears his hair long, dresses very 
shabbily, has holes in his wide-awake—for the sake of ventilation, he 
declares; he is stuffed with queer, strong, artistic ideas, and he and I 
are great friends. There are about forty boarders, most of them odd, 
but come and judge for yourself. I go to Madame Latour’s studio ; 
she is a great artist, colouring gorgeous, worthy of Rubens or Correggio ; 
she is also a musician and a mathematician, is originale and eccentric, 
and is separated from her husband, simply because Monsieur Latour 
bored her and was always prowling about her studio; so she told him 
that her apartment was too small and he had better go off. The meek 
husband obeyed, and he is now in Belgium, quite happy, for he fears 
his artist wife. They had one child, but Madame Latour one day, in a 
fit of absence of mind, sat upon her baby, and, as she is a very stout 
woman, the baby never recovered being sat upon, and died a few days 
after. She did not feel the loss much, and now lives but for Art; her 
enthusiasm, her love, are concentrated in that. In her early youth 
she loved passionately, was deceived, and so she threw her mind, her 
soul, her very body, into her painting. If I were a man, I should be 
devoted to such a woman. She has so much soul, so much power ; 
her great black eyes shine like seas of light, with that sacred fire which 
seems to consume her. Such women are rare because genius is rare. 
Madame Latour, though a genius, is fond of the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world; she intends giving a grand fancy ball in six 
weeks from this, and I want you particularly to be there. Write by 
return of post to lei me know what day I am to expect you, and do 
not be persuaded into not coming by that cousin of yours. Is he still 
a woman-hater? Aw fond, I think he loves us all too much, and that 
to conceal his tender heart he puts on an armour of cynicism and 
indifference. 

“Your affectionate friend, 
“Oxca SouLriKorr. 


“P.§.—Tell your cousin that I heard that he is already much in 
love. Iam glad to hear it, for when he is married he will think better 
of all women, and, when he gets into Parliament, will espouse our 
cause, stand up for and discuss our rights and our wrongs, perhaps 
vote for our having the franchise.” 


My cousin Horace scowls atrociously over this post scriptum. 
‘Fall in love indeed! No one will ever find me suffering from that 
complaint.” 

“But you are certain to be in that condition some day or other, 
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and the attack will be bad; for love is like the measles: if you get 
it early in life you recover easily, but once on the shady side of thirty 
you will suffer terribly.” 

“There might have been some danger for me if I had lived a century 
ago, when there were a few charming women on the earth—quiet 
innocent beings, satisfied with the sphere of home duties; but now 
they are merely amphibious creatures struggling to the front, wanting 
to take our place, to govern the world, to vote, to get into Parliament, 
to become doctors, clergymen—I hate them all! There is an open 
antagonism between the sexes, an uncivil war. And you, instead of 
keeping in your orbit, which means happiness, want to join that horrid 
faction of strong-minded females—a third sex, a social excrescence. Do 
not be a blooming idiot. Remain at home; you are more likely to 
marry than if you scamper about the Continent and become an artist. 
Men do not like independent women; we do not want to be ruled by 
our wives. Women ought to have the qualities which are generally 
wanting in men; to complete us, as it were.” 

“Ah! you are getting afraid of us. You lords of the creation, you 
do not like to look up to, but down upon us; but surely, Horace, you 
could not respect me if I remained at home for ever, tatting and tatting, 
with a kind of label all over me, ‘ Waiting to be married. Fragile.’ I 
know a woman who hates her sex ; her advice is, matrimony, cotite que 
cotite—to go off in shiploads to the colonies, like so many droves of 
cattle, in order to get husbands. I think it a degrading notion. 
‘There is an immense majority of women in Great Britain ; we cannot all 
get married; so what are the women who have no filthy lucre to do ?” 

“Burn them alive,” growls Horace, his eyeglass getting to look 
wicked and large, “and I think that I should begin with Mademoiselle 
Olga. She is a dangerous young person, very eaaltée, enthusiastic, wild 
—an undetected young lunatic ; but I am sorry, though, for her ; she is 
young, alone, and extremely pretty,” adds my cousin, relenting, and 
the eyeglass slips off. ‘She is an orphan too, poor girl! no one to 
look after her. But you have no excuse, so I advise you to remain in 
London, and take plenty of exercise, for you seem to me to be ex- 
panding fearfully, and that may spoil your chances in life.” 

Now this is a stab, a Parthian shot. The skeleton in my closet 
is the dread of growing like Falstaff, or a more recent hero. I had 
tried Banting, but to no effect. However, I do not betray my 
mortification, only shrug my shoulders, leave the room in order 
not to hear any more unpleasant truths, and write off to Olga; 
for if a thing has to be done, let it be done quickly. Then I go 
out and post the letter, for I never believe that my letters reach their 
destination unless I drop them with my own hands into the letter-box. 

It is with a mixed sensation of pleasure and regret that later on I find 
myself at the station alone! A sense of loneliness creeps over me. 

2H 2 
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I almost wish to be back in the snug English drawing-room, listening 
to Horace’s invectives and sermons. Here all is turmoil, life, bustle, 
glare, glitter, restlessness, noise of cabs, porters rushing about with 
big trunks, everybody and everything hurrying to and fro. Suddenly 
I hear my name called out, two arms are round my neck, and there 
stands bright, pretty little Olga, accompanied by two gentlemen. 

“So delighted to see you, chérie! Welcome to la belle France! Let 
me introduce you to two of my friends who are staying at the boarding- 
Kouse—both Englishmen—Mr. Morris and Mr. Blake.” 

We all shake hands. 

“Mr. Morris is evidently the genius,” I mentally ejaculate; he 
looks helpless, bewildered, and inspired; he wears a velveteen coat 
quite clean, and his wideawake is guiltless of holes; he is rather 
handsome, very dark, just a dash of the demon about him. Mr. 
Blake is a contrast—a short, spruce, dapper little figure, dressed most 
carefully, quite wn petit maitre; he has a lovely white flower in his 
button-hole, and looks as if he had just stepped out of a band-box. 

I confide my keys to him, and he politely goes off and looks after 
my luggage, which has to undergo the process of being examined. 

“ Now, Mr. Morris, won’t you go and get us a voiture ?” says Olga, 
in her sweet, foreign accent. “I do wonder if he will be able to do 
that ; for of course you have guessed that he is the Genius, always 
up in the heights—a great deal of power about him, but not much 
practicality.” 

But Olga’s remarks are cut short by the reappearance of Mr. 
Blake, followed by a porter carrying my trunk. 

“The fiacre is waiting. What a wonder that it is not a hearse !” 
exclaims Mr. Blake, with a shrug of compassion. “I did not think that 
Morris could discern one vehicle from another.” 

The trunk is placed on the roof, my innumerable parcels fill up 
nearly the cab, Olga and I squeeze into a corner, and the two men 
bid us good evening. 

Off we rattle through the brilliant streets. It is a lovely evening 
in May, the trees are clothed in delicate young green, the stars are 
just beginning to shine, the shops are beautifully lit, the streets are 
crowded. How poetical Paris looks from the Place de la Concorde on 
to the bridge! The towers of Notre Dame and of St. Jacques la 
Boucherie, standing there like guardian angels protecting the beloved 
city. The dismal prison of the Conciergerie, the ruins of the 
Tuileries, lend a solemnity to the scene. The Seine is twinkling 
with many lights, the bathing-houses are slightly lit up, giving it a 
weird appearance. A few dark barges are gliding warily by, like 
dreary, troubled spirits. The equestrian statue of Henri Quatre 
looks well in the evening light—the gay monarch there in effigy 
watching over his dear Paris. At last the cab stops. 
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Olga rings a bell; the door is opened by a neat bonne in a very 
white cap and apron, holding a brass candlestick. The bonne ushers 
us into a large sitting-room furnished with crimson curtains, chairs, 
&c., gilt clock and ornaments on the mantle-piece ; and the floor is so 
highly waxed that it is almost impossible to walk without slipping. 
A tiny lady in black silk comes forward. 

“This is my friend, Miss Louisa Larcom,” says Olga in French. 

Madame Dupont makes a graceful vévérence, is enchanted to see 
me, inquires after my journey, and says that she will send me up du 
thé in my room. 

Olga says that I shall have tea with her in her own sitting-room. 
So, bidding the little lady good-night, we go upstairs to Olga’s 
apartment. . 

“ What a lovely sanctum sanctorum!” I exclaim ; and certainly it 
is a charming room worth describing. The furniture is of bright 
blue damask silk, white lace curtains, and the fond of the carpet is 
white, with wreaths of roses entwined with blue ribbon. A bookcase 
of carved oak filled with beautifully-bound books. On all sides are 
statuettes of Dresden china. A Venus de Milo and a Venus de 
Medici, in bronze, mount guard on each side of the bookcase. A fine 
Krard piano stands in the middle of the room. On a rosewood easel 
is a study of a head in black and white, just begun. Out of this 
room is a small bedroom, with a pretty bed and toilette, all white. 
Engravings of Ary Scheffer’s famous pictures—of ‘ Les deux Mig- 
nons,’ ‘Ste.-Monique,’ and ‘Ste.-Augustin,’ decorate the walls, besides 
photographs of nearly all the great masterpieces in art. 

“This is your room, leading out of mine,” says Olga opening a door. 
“Of course yours is not so beautiful as mine, for mine is furnished 
out of my own pocket, and yours is Madame Dupont’s taste. Still it 
is pretty and cosy, furnished in pink perse. You have everything 
couleur de rose, and I am all in the blues. Still I am not going to 
exchange. Now take off your things, and let us make ourselves 
comfortable. I love luxury, ease, comfort.” 

So saying, she takes off her walking-dress and puts on a delicious 
grey, soft cashmere dressing-gown, puts her tiny feet into lovely velvet 
slippers, and throws herself into a large arm-chair, forces me down 
into another, and rings the bell for tea. 

How pretty she looks now, as she indolently reclines back. She is 
small; her figure is round, supple, graceful; her skin is clear and 
white; her hair, golden and wavy, is plaited round her small well- 
shaped head; her eyes are very dark and soft, but there is often a 
twinkle of mischief in them; her mouth is lovely and surrounded by 
dimples. 

“ What a luxurious creature! what an epicure you are, Olga!” I 
exclaim, half enviously, thinking of all the gifts and good things 
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she had. “How thoroughly happy you ought to be! You have 
everything you want—beauty, wealth, talent, liberty, youth. You 
have indeed too much of the good things of this world, you spoilt 
child of fortune !” 

“Yes, I ought to be very happy,” she slowly answers, with rather 
a sad smile; “and it may seem strange and ungrateful on my part to 
say that | am not so. Happiness is within ourselves, and not derived 
entirely from outward circumstances. At times I feel quite happy; 
at others I am low and depressed. I am lonely, for I have no 
one belonging to me alive. When I feel very low I rush off to 
Madame Latour, and her influence, the feeling of her genius, seems 
to put new life into me; but there is a void within me. I do not 
care for people generally, so that I now live but for myself.” 

A knock at the door: the bonne comes in with a tray full of good 
things, which she deposits on a table close by, inquires if we require 
her services, and then retires. 

“ But, Olga, you are sure to be loved by some one worthy of you ; 
you are so young—only two-and-twenty.” 

“Yes, that is my age; still, at times I feel middle-aged, for I have 
had great experience of life. Of course I have inspired love, and 
have tasted the bitterness of it, with little of its sweets!” 

“You amaze me!” I exclaim. “ You, so admired, so recherchée, to 
talk like this !—you, who seem such a sunbeam, such a butterfly, is it 
possible that you have cause for talking so? The bitterness of love! 
—you almost make me laugh. It seems so incongruous for such wn 
enfant gaté to talk thus.” 

“Well, then, I shall give you a few details about my past life, and 
then you will see if all is gold that glitters, and if I have not reason 
at times to be a little ¢riste. But before I tell you my unfortunate 
love affair, ‘let us eat, drink, and be merry.’ This is Russian tea—a 
treat for you.” 

How charming she looks, as she gracefully pours out the delicious 
beverage from a small silver teapot into our two cups! I cannot 
imagine how so fascinating a girl can ever have had a love disappoint- 
ment. Her movements, as she rushes about the room, remind me of 
those of a pet kitten—soft, purring, graceful; the small head is well 
placed on the sloping shoulders, the eyes are so luminous, the light 
hair looks like an auréole of glory, shedding light around it. Olga 
has a wonderful inner smile—a smile that Leonardo da Vinci alone 
could have rendered, and which he has so inimitably painted in that 
famous portrait, ‘La Joconde,’ or ‘ Mona Lisa.’ 

“We shall get on together,” suddenly exclaims Olga, while she is 
cutting me a large slice of plum cake. “I require a certain kind of 
sympathy, not pity. Asa rule I hate sympathy, for though sur- 
rounded by society I live in my own thoughts. I have sucha horror 
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of being bored. Liberty is my cry—liberty of ideas, of life; no 
shackles of any sort. I am a Republican at heart, and the conven- 
tionalities of society and the lies of the world sicken me.” 

As she utters these words her eyes flash, her cheeks flush, and she 
looks like a young goddess of revolt. 

Suddenly she rushes to the piano, and sings a wild Russian air, 
and evidently forgetting me, the tea, and everything else, pours 
her soul into her music. And then, in a low, tragic voice, with 
an intensity that appals me, she intones the ‘ Marseillaise.’ It is 
almost terrible to hear her, her eyes seem to see beyond, and, as she 
utters these words, 


** Amour sacré de la patrie !” 


there are tears in her very voice; then, not to give further vent 
to her emotion, she rattles off ‘Le Sabrede mon pire,’ Schneider’s 
famous song, from Offenbach’s ‘Grande Duchesse. I look at Olga 
with astonishment. 

“You are an enigma, a sphinx, an imp, a creature from another 
world, are you not ?” 

“Indeed I am not. I belong very much to this earth; only at 
times I feel so lonely, so dissatisfied with myself, with everybody and 
everything, that I should like to get away from myself and my 
thoughts, to rush off to some wild spot, be blown about by the winds 
of heaven, and have new thoughts and ideas driven into me. Why is 
there not a Lethe—a wonderful stream where one could take a plunge 
and forget what one wishes to forget? Music is an intense resource 
to me, for I can pour out my wrongs and give way to my many moods 
in music. Sometimes, when painting, I take my brush and create a 
grotesque demon torturing some wretched soul, and, you may laugh, 
but it does relieve me; or I tease my cat. I often wish that I could 
hire a slave, that I might bully him when those dreadful fits of revolt 
come over me. Of course you must be horrified, and no wonder ; 
but how can I help it, if I have a diavolina within me ?—perhaps 
seven devils, and they all kicking inside me. I feel the wretches 
are there, and some days they are so powerful, that if I did not 
take a ride on horseback, or some very violent exercise, I should do 
something wicked.” 

“ What an undisciplined young rebel you are, Olga!” 

“It is inherited,” she answers. “ My mother was an Italian prima 
donna, with a voice like Malibran. I have been told she had an un- 
happy home life; her stepmother tortured her by her despotism ; her 
artist nature could not stand the petty worries of a small narrow- 
minded household; she ran away, went on the stage, loved, was 
deceived. Disappointed, she married my father, who was a Russian 
merchant, for his wealth. He was (you know he died when I was 
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quite a child) tyrannical, but generous; so my parents were not 
happy in their short married life. I am the offspring of these two 
widely different natures: the warm, genial, artistic, imaginative, 
rebellious Italian on one side; the cruelty, perhaps, from my father’s 
side. So Iam an odd mixture, and am not entirely accountable for 
my moods. I would gladly be different—glad to have no aspiration, no 
dreams of happiness, no longing for ideal love, no wish for something 
beyond—to be quiet, unemotional, unimaginative, and satisfied with 
that state of life to which I have been called. But I am talking of 
nothing but my horrid self. The fact is, it does me good to give vent 
to my inner feelings: it is a great sign of friendship, my boring you 
thus.” 

“ You are not boring me; on the contrary, dear Olga, I am deeply 
interested, and sympathise with your nature and understand it. You 
are capable of feeling great unhappiness and great happiness; but 
you must try and discipline yourself, and not let yourself be run away 
with. Puta bridle on your wild feelings.” 

“Yes, you are very wise, Miss Minerva; and I am an ungrateful 
wretch. Some days, when the sun is bright, I feel so happy that I 
should like to live on for ever and do some good; but to-day I am 
agacée, mischievous. I should like to scratch some one.” 

“T shall run away,” I exclaim laughing. “But now be sensible, 
Olga, and tell me all about these little love affairs that seem in a 


measure to have altered your nature; for when I knew you five years 
ago you had no bitterness, no cynicism.” 

“ Well, perhaps I had better confide this tale of woe, though, as a 
rule, I hate talking about myself.” 

So, leaving the piano, she threw herself upon the soft rug, and 
placing her pretty perfumed head on my lap, related what follows: 


Oxa@a’s LovE DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


“Don’t you remember, four years ago, meeting at mamma's apart- 
ments on the Boulevard des Italiens a young Pole, Stanislas Marilski ?” 

“Qh yes, very well, for I was much struck with his appearance ; 
he was distingué looking, handsome, and artistic; but I only saw him 
that one evening. Is he the hero?” 

“Yes; he was the first man who inspired a new feeling. Before 
I met him I was a joyous, light, merry, thoughtless girl, cnsouceante. 
Sufficient for the day was the evil or good thereof, was certainly my 
motto. But Stanislas Marilski’s advent changed the course of my 
thoughts, and I was no longer as joyous asa bird. I felt that life wasa 
mystery ; nature was different, and art was different, from what they had 
been to me before. I felt a capacity for greater happiness and for greater 
pain. He was certainly good-looking; but it was not his handsome 
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features that attracted me, so much as the peculiarity of his disposi- 
tion and the originality of his mind. He was an orphan, a rebel, a revo- 
lutionist : he believed in nothing that was past; history was a lie to 
him, he cared but for the future. Melancholy, cynical, passionate, we 
were both strongly attracted towards each other the minute we met. 
I met him for the first time at a bal at the Hotel de Ville. I had 
been dancing merrily about with a very insipid polite Frenchman. I 
was resting, enjoying thoroughly the bright scene, the music, the 
lights, the wonderful dresses, the diamonds; when, looking round, I 
was suddenly attracted by that very pale face and those large, dark, 
melancholy eyes, gazing at me so keenly. I looked at him, and from 
that moment I really did feel a different being ; a new interest had come 
into my life. He got introduced to my mother, called at our house; we 
had long talks together—curious to say, chiefly on political topics. 
But that ceased. We used to meet out of doors, and have long walks 
together in unfrequented parts of Paris. He told me that he loved 
me, but that for a few months he could not make a regular offer of 
marriage. I did not mind that; to be cared for by such a man was 
sufficient happiness. And as my mother, who was then in extremely 
delicate health, allowed me entixe liberty, I saw Stanislas every day 
for five months. One day, calling ata friend’s house, she informed 
me that several people had seen me walking with Mr. Marilski—that 
remarks were passed ; so that my friend had made inquiries; and did 
I know that Mr. Marilski was engaged to be married to a Polish young 
lady ?—and she mentioned the name. I shall never forget what I felt 
when she told me this horrible piece of news. The room seemed to 
whirl round and round ; the blood rushed to my throat and head. I 
tried to conceal my emotion. My friend was shocked at having told 
me this so abruptly. To cut a long, sad story short, I wrote to 
Stanislas, telling him what I had just heard. I received a miserable 
letter from him, confessing that there was an engagement, but that 
he had ceased to care for the girl, and only loved me, begging me to 
run away with him, and that he would gladly give up everything for 
my sake. 

“T was considering what I had better do, when I received a letter 
from the mother of the girl, saying that if I married Mr. Marilski 
it would certainly cause her daughter’s death, she was so desperately 
attached to him; and that Stanislas’ late behaviour had made her 
seriously ill. This piece of news decided me. I broke off entirely 
from him, and my poor mother took me to Dresden for change of air, 
Scene, and people. 

“ Strange to say, that instead of dreading love, I longed for it. Life 
seemed to me so stale, dull, and unprofitable, so uninteresting without 
it. I did everything to forget Stanislas, to drive away his image. I 
did my best even to think ill of him, to picture him in a ludicrous 
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light. I really felt as if my soul had left me, for my body simply 
vegetated; but I resolved to fight against my misfortune, and not 
allow this dull oppression to warp my existence. Always fond of art, 
I resolved to devote myself to painting. I went to the Dresden 
Gallery, that ideal of a picture gallery, a perfect little temple; 
where every picture isa gem. It was at the Dresden Gallery that 
I met my fate number two, in the shape of an artist who was copying 
the same picture (curious coincidence) that I had begun—‘ Kinder’ 
von C. L. Vogel. 

“My easel was close to his, and from the very first he became 
most attentive, prepared my pallet, gave me valuable hints about the 
mixing of colours, how effects were produced—impossible to be kinder. 
He was a great contrast to Stanislas, but there was something about 
him which attracted me. I shall repeat to you some of his remarks, 
and you will judge what sort of man number two was. 

“After having looked at several of the chefs-d’ceuvre in the 
Gallery, I remarked rather petulantly to him that he was too fond of 
analyzing the different manners in which the pictures were painted ; 
that he was completely absorbed by the technical proeess and missed 
the spiritual idea, the soul, the genius of the conception. A picture 
to him was a kind of plum-pudding. Why not chiefly admire the 
thought, and not merely how an effect is produced ? 

“* You are an ewaltée enthusiastic young girl,’ he said to me after 
a few hours’ talk. ‘You must calm yourself. You have a dash of 
genius, but you require a rudder. I shall be your rudder.’ 

“Cool, n’est-ce pas?” said Olga, looking up at me with an arch 
smile. He went on: 

“ «Those high-flown ideas are very youthful: You must not allow 
your imagination to run away with you.’ And, fixing his cold grey 
eyes upon me: ‘I can read your character in your face, for you are 
very transparent. I can read the inner workings of your mind. 
You have suffered, young lady ; you are disappointed: you are not 
now in your normal condition. You have been taken out of your 
small orbit, and you are in a feverish state, and are trying to fling 
yourself into another sphere. I know the sensation well, for I have 
been in that condition. I have loved and lost.’ 

“His impudence took me by storm. ‘ What right have you to form 
such a conclusion ?’ I said to him. 

“To not be offended with me; I understand your nature, and see it 
all in your face; do not contradict me, but take my fatherly advice, 
for I am over forty, and know life. Fly from love; never let a man 
know how much you care for him. Devote yourself to Art; that 
will never deceive or disenchant you, and the labour you bestow upon 
it will be recompensed in this world. You will have hours of real joy 
over your own creations—that is my experience. I looked for love, 
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and while under the fatal spell I felt intoxicated, and like the sunflower 
basked in sunshine ; but I have never met with a being that satisfied 
my heart and soul; whilst the beauties of Nature and of Art are 
unfailing resources of happiness.’” 

“Do you mean to say, Olga, that this man spoke to you thus, on 
so short an acquaintance ?” 

“Yes, exactly,” she replied, slightly colouring, and tossing back her 
wavy hair. 

“ What is his name, and who is he?” 

“His name is Crauford, and he is half Irish, half English; a very 
clever artist, musician and poet, with just a dash of mystery to make 
him interesting. We met every day for several months at the Dresden 
Gallery. I felt myself alive again. Mr. Crauford made it a point to- 

- copy the same picture I copied, and the hours spent in his society were 
hours of happiness. At times he would recite to me ballads of his 
own composition, weird, strange, grotesque, and full of fancy. His 
voice was deep, strong, and yet soft. This man puzzled and fasci- 
nated me. Outwardly he seemed calm, conceited, vain, obstinate; at 
other times he was full of tenderness, flavoured with cynicism. He 
had a dramatic, powerful way of expressing himself, and an utter 
absence of ideality. We grew confidential, and I told him about 
Stanislas. I do not know if he was actuated by a feeling of jealousy, 
or if he really wished to cure me entirely, but he turned the whole 
affair into ridicule. Fancy Mr. Marilski with a bad cold in his head, 
red nose, eyes swimming, no pocket-handkerchief, sneezing, &c.; or, 
ina dozen years, with a big stomach like an alderman, gouty, with 
a dozen children! No; analyze the feeling, and you will find that 
love is built on a very slight foundation. You excite an interest; there 
is some objection in the way, your imagination is at work, and that 
object becomes a dire necessity as long as you cannot possess him or 
her; but when you do possess, illusion vanishes, love often flies, and 
you find yourself tied down for life to a log.” Though Mr. Crauford 
talked to me thus, he did everything to excite my interest in himself; 
he spoke to me of his plans, his aspirations, his doubts, fears—and 
ended by confessing that he loved me. 

“Now comes wound number two. 

“One evening at an artistic party, where I went with a lady friend, 
somebody mentioned Mr. Crauford’s name, speaking in great praise 
of his artistic merit and general fascination. Then somebody else 
remarked, and I still hear the words as if they were words of fire— 

“< Yes, poor fellow, what a miserable thing for him, that wife of his 
being such a confirmed drunkard! and though separated, he cannot 
marry again. There ought to be a divorce in such cases. Married 
and not married! What a sad position for a man still in the bloom 
of his life.’ 
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“‘T never knew that Crauford was a married man,’ said a fat 
elderly gentleman. ‘ He has dined several times at my house in London, 
and I have often asked him why he did not enter the blessed state of 
matrimony; and he simply said he could not, and I thought perhaps 
it was because his means did not allow him.’ 

“« He is very well off, answered speaker number one. ‘I met him 
yesterday, and he told me that he felt restless and unhappy. He is 
getting on splendidly as an artist, but I hear that he has fallen in love 
with a pretty girl who is studying Art and copying at the Gallery here.’ 

“T could stand it no longer. Rushing off to my chaperone, I con- 
plained of a sick headache; once home, I burst into tears, felt the 
world again to be a wide desert, and did not return to the Gallery. 
My mother soon after this died; so that month was indeed a black 
epoch in my life, and made lovely Dresden a perfect nightmare. A 
few days after my mother’s funeral, when I was trying to pack up my 
things in order to get away from the now hateful place, and come to 
Paris, where I had at all events a few friends, I received a long, 
touching letter from Mr. Crauford, telling me all about his unfortunate 
marriage, his love and sympathy for me. 
=. “I wrote back to bid him adieu, and telling him that my wish was 
that we should never meet or correspond any more. This is the end 
of my love stories, so you see that I have not been lucky in that 
department.” 

“Poor little Olga!” I said taking her soft white hand in mine, 
“you have indeed suffered ; but you are still very young, and will be 
more fortunate another time.” 

“Oh, no, no more love affairs! C'est fini. I have made a firm resolve 
to work hard to become a great artist, if possible. Adieu to romance, 
it is a waste of time— 


‘I slept, and dreamt that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty.’ 


We part for the night, both of us vowing and declaring that we 
should throw ourselves heart and soul into the Art career, and give 
up all idea of marriage. “ Yes,” says Olga, “all men are deceivers; 
false, vain, conceited, jealous, wicked, &e. &c. &c. I shall be a nice, 
clever, artistic old maid. That is my final decision.” 


Part II. 


Next morning Olga comes into my room, looking so sweet and fresh 
in the pretty lavender muslin, and passing her arm through mine we 
go down the staircase together. On our way to the dining-room we 
meet several boarders, issuing from their respective bedrooms. No need 
to inquire after the nationality of these beings. Alas! Englishwomen 
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cannot be mistaken on the Continent; their want of taste and tact in 
dress is an unmistakable badge. This thought shot across my brain 
as I perceive a large family preceding us downstairs; the mother, 
tremendously stout and beefy-looking, is in ill-fitting many-coloured 
garments; with such feet! encased in immense boots. She wears two 
large brooches, evidently family portraits—one pinning a collar, the other 
doing nothing, just for show. Four pretty daughters follow her closely, 
guiltless of any attempt at style. Perhaps this want of taste in dress 
is made more conspicuous by the presence of two young American 
girls, elegantly attired in the very last new fashion. 

“How are you, Mademoiselle Soultikoff?” they both exclaim, in 
strong nasal accent. “I guess this is the friend you have been 
expecting all along?” and on receiving from Olga an affirmative nod 
they shake hands cordially with me. “So glad to see you. Are you 
come to Paris alone? I reckon that you are one of our sort; you find 
your family an inconvenience? I told my people,” said the elder of 
the two, “all very well to stay under the maternal and paternal wing 
when one is a chicken, but once that period over we want our liberty. 
How well you have fixed your hair, Mademoiselle Soultikoff. That's 
the style, I guess, that Mr. Morris likes. Now do not blush, no harm 
having a genius for an admirer, though he ought to fix himself better, 
cut his hair short; but he is a lovely fellow, and you need not be 
ashamed of your conquest; he never takes any notice of any one but 
of you. You are both kindred spirits.” 

I could not help laughing, but Olga seemed rather annoyed and 
confused. 

At the bottom of the staircase we were greeted by a very fat bonne 
in a very white frilled cap; her round face beams with good nature. 
She stands at the door of the salle @ manger, and as I am the last 
new arrival she indicates my place, which is quite at the end of the 
long table. Olga is near the top, and sits close to the genius, Mr. 
Morris, 

About fifty people sit on each side of a very long table. At a side- 
board the fat bonne, whose name is Uranie, pours out tea and coffee, 
with wonderful celerity, serves everybody right and left; she darts 
from one to another with a quickness of step that is delightful to 
witness; while serving she has a funny, witty repartee always ready. 
At my right sits an Irish girl, as I instantly discover by her rich 
musical brogue. She is pretty; large grey eyes and auburn hair. Her 
mother sits next to her: they are on their way home from Italy. 
Opposite to me is a large tribe of Americans. ‘“ Well! do they call 
that breakfast on this side of the pond?” exclaims the man of the 
party, putting up his eyeglass. “I really see nothing. In our country, 
madam,” addressing the Irish girl, “‘ we have for breakfast stewed beef- 
steaks, chops, tongue, ham, eggs, potatoes dressed in a dozen different 
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ways, oatmeal cakes, pumpkin pie, jams, jellies, creams, and hot bread 
of different kinds; but here I just spy a few unhappy-looking sardines 
and some eggs. Call this breakfast? Well, I suppose we must make 
the best of it, but I pronounce this starvation. In the States we break- 
fast at seven o'clock, for every man goes to business at eight; but 
Europe is a slow place, and the French have nothing to do but smoke 
and go to cafés, I guess. I do not wonder that they got so thoroughly 
licked by the Germans, for, after America, Germany is the next great 
power, and that is because they feed their inner man. In England 
we always get the same food; no variety, and everything so greasy.” 

At the end of a few seconds, what was to be had on the table had 
found its way on to the American plates. What an odd mixture! eggs 
chopped up with jam, sardines, butter, all mixed together. “ No wonder 
Brother Sam is so yellow and bilious-looking,” whispers the Irish 
girl. 

The two American young ladies are flirting desperately with a fair 
young Englishman. 

“T guess,” says the prettier of the two, “that you like better 
travelling without your mother.” 

This speech is accompanied by a look that cannot be described. 
The young man blushes, and says that his mother is old, and naturally 
prefers the quiet of her country home in England. 

A little higher up the table sits the funny man of the boarding- 
house. His name is Mr. Smiles. He is a fine, tall, good-looking 
man, with splendid teeth, loud voice, and such a ringing laugh! It 
shakes the room, and is so infectious that everybody joins in it. He 
is sitting by the side of a very ugly old lady with a brown wig on 
one side, and we hear him all over the room saying, 

“ Now, dear Mrs. Kingsley, you have not done your hair properly 
this morning ; you know that it hurts my feelings to think that you 
no longer care to appear charming in my eyes. Are you beginning 
to care less for Theophilus Smiles?” And he puts his hand on his 
heart, and turns his eyes up in a sentimental comical way, which is 
diverting. 

Mrs. Kingsley titters and seems pleased. 

Not far from Olga sits a pretty English girl, with brown eyes and 
brown hair. This young lady is having a hot altercation with a 
gentleman opposite, who is evidently more amused than excited. This 
young lady is a red-hot republican. She is declaring that the only 
thing worth living for is the republic; that is her chief thought, her 
first principle. She would give up life readily for that glorious cause. 
She has come over to Paris on purpose to see Gambetta. She takes 
in all the American and Spanish papers, so that she may be well aw 
fait with passing events in republican countries. She argues that 
England is republican at heart; that the queen is merely an orna- 
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ment, but that the masses are democrats. Of course this speech is a 
bomb-shell. Miss Hutchinson is called to order. 

The Americans scream out nasally that royalty is mere fancy-work, 
and everything and everybody appertaining to it a mistake, a nuisance. 
Yes, democracy is making rapid strides. In less than twenty years 
the republic will be established everywhere. 

Miss Hutchinson is so pleased at finding herself thus supported 
that she gets up from her chair, rushes to the American camp, and 
they all shake hands. Then Mr. Smiles solemnly rises, stretches out . 
his long fingers, and says “ Bless you, my children.” 

This causes general laughter, and for the present the discussion is 
at an end. 

Mr. Blake is sitting next to a nice ladylike widow, who my pretty 
neighbour tells me is on the look out for a third husband. 

Breakfast is over; the boarders disappear. I join Olga, who is 
still talking to Mr. Morris. ‘This man is evidently under her spell : 
his look, his manner, denote that profound admiration which cannot 
be acted. Mr. Morris advances towards me, and asks me if I will 
honour his small studio with a visit, and accompany Mdlle. Soultikoff. 
I gladly consent, and we both follow him upstairs to the top of this 
very big house. 

“It is an honour that he is paying you,” whispers Olga. “He 
has never, with the exception of myself, invited any one to his 
studio, and nearly all the people entreat him to let them have a 
peep; but no use. So he is not a favourite in this house; people 
generally think him conceited. But really he is not so: he is 
conscious of his power, and is sensitive and refined.” 

Mounting a queer little back staircase we enter a kind of garret in 
the roof of the house. What a delightful view! The Seine is 
twinkling at our feet; steamers are rushing by; we can just see the 
towers of Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle, the quays, and old 
book stalls, and curiosity shops. The room is hung all round with 
sketches in oils and water colours. One of the first things that at- 
tracts my attention is the picture of a girl in white standing in an 
autumnal landscape; the tints of the foliage are of a golden brown, 
at her feet are crisp brown leaves, while she holds some dead leaves 
in her white hands. There is a listless, lonely look in the face, but 
the likeness to Olga is striking: the same graceful figure, the same 
light, untidy, wavy masses of fair hair, the same concentrated thought, 
and just a tinge of sadness in the large dark grey eyes. Same sweet- 
ness in the mouth, but a little more determination in the chin, and 
slightly knitted eyebrows. The painting of the face is beautiful ; 
there is a tenderness of treatment which is remarkable, and the colour- 
ing is full of harmony. {The background is a sunset, the clouds are 
purple and gold. 
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| “This picture is the only production of mine which gives me any 
sort of pleasure,” says Mr. Morris; “and I shall never part with it.” 
And he gives Olga a tender look, but she does not respond to it, and 
calls my attention to some of the sketches which are sufficient to 
shew that Mr. Morris is a man of genius. Some striking landscapes 
are lying about—a dark pool of water, illuminated by one streak of 
strong, rippling light, long tall willows, and a stork sleeping and 
standing on one leg; a sea-piece, grey sky, gloomy shore, a white 
bird fluttering sadly over the white-crested waves; studies of rocks 
by moonlight, in deep purple shadows and strong silvery lights. The 
charm in these various productions is the intense feeling, the pathetic 
striving after a something beyond—unattainable. They are the pro- 
ductions of a man that has evidently suffered acutely. He has, I 
suspect, loved deeply and has been disappointed. These are my 
thoughts as I see on all sides heads full of sadness, wistfulness, and 
even despair. 

“ T suppose you do not care to make money by your art ?” 

“No. In my opinion art is a religion, a creed, a faith. The cre- 
ation of the beautiful ought to be the highest ambition of an artist, 
Our notions of the beautiful vary according to our temperament and 
education. Perfection of form, harmony of colour, depth of ex- 
pression, is what I strive to render.’ When I shall be satisfied, then 
perhaps I shall send to the different exhibitions. One of the Yankees 
downstairs, who has made his fortune by selling calico, asked me the 
other day what line of business I pursued; and when I answered 
‘ Art, he turned up his nose, and exclaimed, ‘ Bad trade that, sir. I 
want some large painting for my drawing-room in Fifth Avenue, New 
York ; some big, shiny piece ; none of your dead colours ; don’t care 
for your old masters, they are precious humbugs—we are getting too 
much alive in our young country for that sort of work—landscapes 
and pretty gals. But let me see what you have in the market.’ And 
looked so astonished,” continued Mr. Morris, “ when I told him that 
I had nothing that would suit him, and that I preferred not showing 
him any of my works.” 

“You are not practical, my good sir; you will die in a garret, 
like some geniuses ; paint to please the rich, as so many of the 
British artists do. Make money; that means, power. Do not mind 
if it is not your notion of Art. Fill your pockets, and then paint 
your grand ideas.” 

“ Yankee is worldly wise, but I call that prostituting art. Alas! 
it has become a trade, just like upholstery. So many pictures painted 
to order, each with a name attached. I have just enough to live on, 
and hope to make the public follow me, and not paint merely to please 
a nation which has not high notions of art.” 

“ Vivent your sentiments!” we both exclaim. 
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“ And now, before we leave this delightful studio, play something 
on the piano for my friend,” says Olga, opening the instrument. 

“You know that I must obey my queen,” he answers, bowing ; 
“but as a rule I do not play for any one. The music I enjoy is not 
popular, for it is generally found incomprehensible by the masses, but 
I firmly believe that it will be the music of the future. Wagner is 
my favourite master.” 

He sits down, and after a few strange, wild preludes, plays portions 
of that ideal mystical masterpiece, Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin.’ I feel 
transported into a world of strange fancies, inhabited by mystical 
visionary beings. It is all vague, striking, original. Then Mr. Morris 
breaks out and sings softly Elsa’s song : 


“Euch Liiften, die mein Klagen, &c.” 


I am roused by Olga, who taps me on the shoulder, and tells me it 
is time to leave. Mr. Morris makes us promise to return soon again, 
and we bid him aw revoir. 

“Tt is curious how much genius, power, and passion are contained 
in this small room, and how much ennuz, stupidity, nonsense, shallow- 
ness, and gossip, inhabit the remainder of this large house,” remarks 
Olga, as we descend the staircase and enter our room. “ Lunch with 
me in my sitting-room ; I find it such a tremendous bore to assist at 
the general luncheon; one gets so tired of seeing always the same 
people, hearing the same jokes, and eating the same food.” 

“Well, Yankee is right,” I remark, “ when he said that money is 
power, and gives liberty ; if you had not plenty of filthy lucre you 
could not afford to have your own way, and eat paté de foie gras in 
your own room instead of joining at the common table and partaking 
of more homely fare. I like money, though I admire Mr. Morris’s 
views—he is so full of imagination, that he must be quite happy.” 

“No,” answers Olga, “ Mr. Morris is not really a happy man. Of 
course he must have moments of intense gratification, but his ideal 
of beauty is so elevated that he is miserable when he cannot attain 
it.” 

“There is no doubt, Olga, that Mr. Morris is in love with you: his 
manner, his look show that you occupy his thoughts, and that 
beautiful picture is an expression of his feelings.” 

“Yes, I think Mr. Morris admires me very much. Why should he 
not do so? Iam pretty, artistic, and with all my faults, I am attrac- 
tive; but his nature is rather like mine, so I simply feel sympathy 
and admire his lofty views ; but I have not a bit of love for him; my 
heart does not beat any quicker, my pulse is just the same when he 
approaches me. I think quite calmly of him, and would not be at all 
jealous if he fell in love with any other girl. He is very odd; his 
mother was a German, and I fancy that she was rather queer—in fact, 
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I imagine that she was slightly insane; he has inherited from her un- 
healthy, odd notions. He has often told me that he would rather not 
marry a woman he was in love with; love is such a wunderschin 
feeling that he would like to feel eternally the pleasure and pain 
it occasions, and to enjoy the torture of not possessing what he longs 
for. It is a curious idea, but I daresay he is right; marriage must, 
in a way, destroy the poetry of love. A sincere attachment and quiet 
happiness follows, but many illusions vanish. He told me, that as a 
young fellow, he fell in love with a beautiful Polish girl, who sang and 
danced like an angel, and whose face was a vision of beauty—well, she 
loved him ; they met often at a country-house in the wilds of Silesia, 
she promised to marry him. Strange, the idea frightened and disen- 
chanted him so much that, for fear his love should vanish, he went 
away engaged to her. In his absence, she caught a fearful cold, and 
three weeks after his departure she was lying in her grave. He was 
travelling about, and did not know of her death till he returned. His 
grief was intense, and still he confesses that to him there is a melan- 
choly pleasure in the idea that she died loving him entirely, without 
having belonged to him. He is an eccentric creature, and as he has. 
frankly spoken to me about his odd notions, he cannot expect me to 
wish to marry him. He is a poet, an artist, and a musician, utterly 
unfitted for the prose of married life.” 


DINNER AT THE BoARDING-HOUSE. 


Waar a clamour, clatter, and babel of tongues! The nasal twang 
of America, the rich brogue of Ireland, some musical English voices— 
all talking and laughing at once, so loudly. 

Miss Magee is laughing musically, and making fun of Mr. Smiles, 
who had been flirting vigorously in the vaults underneath the Pan- 
theon, and had proposed to a wrong lady in the dark. 

Mr. Blake sits this evening at my right hand, and Mrs. Merriman, 
the widow, at Mr. Blake’s left. 

A deaf elderly gentleman sits opposite to me, and is talking out 
loud to himself. I hear him muttering, “Why will that silly old 
woman, Mrs. Kingsley, wear a brown wig instead of her own white 
hair, and why will she bob her foolish head up and aown, while that 
idiot Smiles makes an ass of himself? If that fellow could only see 
himself as others see him he would stop. I hate to see a man gri- 
macing, gesticulating, and behaving altogether like his ancestors, 
the monkeys.” I laugh; but the uproar at dinner is so great 
that nobody listens to anybody else. 

“T like that old boy,” remarks Mr. Blake. “TI often go and smoke 
in his room. Old Douglas is a chip of the old block; he is a great 
reader, a traveller; but he is as cynical as Diogenes, and generally rude 
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to his equals ; but he is fond of animals, children ; but, curiously enough, 
despises women.” 

“T suppose Mr. Douglas has had a disappointment in his youth, 
poor man! Iam sorry for him,” lisps Mrs. Merriman with a gentle 
sigh. 

“The devil take her,’ mutters out loud Mr. Douglas, “ There! she 
has just carried off my favourite bit of chicken, just the slice I have 
had my eye upon. What a greedy woman she is, to be sure!” 

This ebullition of deaf Mr. Douglas, is intended for Mrs. Melligrew, 
a fat, ruddy-faced Englishwoman, in military mourning, scarlet and 
black, who is just depositing upon her plate the wing of a chicken, 
some stuffing, &c., unconscious of Mr. Douglas’s remarks. 

The dinner is over, and we all go up to the drawing-room. Olga, 
Mrs. Blake, and I, go and sit in the balcony, and from that observa- 
tory watch the different boarders. Mr. Morris disappears to his den. 
All the old ladies sit together at one end of the room. The girls 


cluster round Mr. Smiles and a Mr. Chambers, a mild disciple of Mr. 


Smiles, who laughs at all his jokes, and is his shadow. Mr. Smiles is 
now in his element, he stalks off to the piano, and with great entrain 
sings the famous couplet in ‘ La fille de Madame Angot:’ 


' Trés-jolie, 
Peu polie, 
Possédant un gros magot.” 


All the young ladies join in this chorus, even Olga and Mr. Blake 
chime in from the balcony. Mr. Smiles sings this very comieally, and 
with all the appropriate gestures of les dames de la halle. 

“Do you see that nice-looking old lady sitting there?” says Olga, 
pointing out an old lady with soft brown eyes and white hair, “ that is 
Miss Peleg. If anybody feels at all poorly—it does not matter about 
the symptoms, those are of no consequence—we go to Miss Peleg, and 
she gives everybody the same medicine: two teaspoonfuls of Birch’s 
Salts. A cold in the head, indigestion, neuralgia, rheumatism, etc., 
etc., treated in the same way; for Miss Peleg believes implicitly in this 
unfailing remedy ; and when any of the boarders feel queer they go 
up to Miss Peleg to be Birched ; and if anybody dies, it is because 
they have not taken those wonderful salts in time. Since I am at 
—— Dupont’s, I have had Birch’s Salts, at least forty times, and 

live !” 

Mr. Blake is now called upon to play. He is very obliging —does 
not make a fuss. He plays the “ Coulin,” that grand, pathetic, old 
Irish air, and he plays it so exquisitely that he is made to play it a 
second, and even a third time. He then accompanies Miss Magee, 
who sings ‘ Kate Kearney,’ ‘My Love is like a red, red Rose,’ and 
‘The Wearing of the Green.’ Olga and I remark that Mrs, Merri- 
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man’s smile is no longer childlike and bland, as she watches the 
pretty Irish girl sing those wild pathetic airs as only an Irish girl 
can sing them. Perhaps the widow feels a little jealous as she per- 
ceives the admiration that Mr. Blake evidently has for this charming 
Hibernian, with her sunny smile, her ringing laugh, and musical 
brogue. 

“T am sure that Mr. Blake is a little bit in love with Miss Magee,” 
whispers Olga to me on the balcony ; “and I fancy that the widow 
does not like it. I should like Mr. Blake to marry Mary Magee ; they 
would be so well suited. They are both musical, very Irish, and she 
is such a bright, unaffected girl. Now Mrs. Merriman is a kind of 
female Blue Beard—a wolf in sheep’s clothing. I should not like 
her to kill Mr. Blake, for he is a nice little fellow.” 

“You and Miss Magee are hard upon this unfortunate widow. I 
think her rather attractive: she has a low, sweet voice; her manners 
are good. I confess that this eternal sweet smile provokes me.” 

* Now let us retire to our bedroom,” says Olga. “ We have had a 
good dose of gossip and scandal, let us go before we either of us have 
said something that we shall regret profoundly the next morning. I 
do envy those quiet people, who never do, say, or write an impulsive 
thing ; who never get into scrapes. They may be a little dull, per- 
haps, but how safe they are—how respectable! 


Olga and I now go regularly to Madame Latour’s studio. An old 
man with a long white beard, furrowed face, attired in the costume of 
a monk, is our model. I feel that I make great strides in art, Madame 
Latour is such a good teacher. She comes into our studio once a-day 
for about an hour; but her advice is so good, her corrections so con- 
scientious, that the progress we make is remarkable. My study of the 
monk is the second best ; Olga’s is the best. She signs those two 
works, as a proof of her approbation. Madame Latour allows us now 
and then to come into her studio and watch her process of working. 
She is painting a Bacchante: the head thrown back, vine leaves 
encircling the red-brown hair, and eyes full of voluptuousness 
and fire; the throat and neck are beautifully modelled, and over the 
bosom is a gorgeous leopard skin. One hand presses a bunch of grapes, 
the other hangs listlessly at her side. 

At four o’clock the pupils leave the studio. Olga and I usually 
saunter through the streets of Paris, look into the shops, and often 
drop into some of the beautiful old Roman Catholic churches. The 
quiet, the subdued light pouring in through the coloured windows, 
the paintings, the incense, the solemn peals of the organ, the fresh 
voices of les enfans du chceur in their white and coloured garments, 
the harmony of the architecture, is an attraction to the artistic 
temperament. 
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One afternoon we had a sort of religious discussion. I said that I 
found the so-called Low Church cold, unsympathetic, and even very 
dull; and going to pray at stated hours and days formal and un- 
natural. Now, in Catholic communities the churches are always 
opened; and when you need prayer, and would desire repose it is a 
comfort to drop into one of those old churches ; and even if no service 
is going on, it is soothing to listen to the silence, to be in an atmos- 
phere of subdued light. There is more poetry in the Roman Catholic 
faith, with all its grievous errors. 

“Tam a pagan,” says Olga. “Nature is my god; the sun, the 
stars, and the yellow moon are my deities. On Sundays I gene- 
rally take long rambles in the country with Fido, my dog, and my 
little maid Nina. Sometimes, when the spirit moves me, which is 
seldom, I go to hear the celebrated pastewr, Monsieur Bonchemin, 
le pasteur dla mode. All the ladies run after him, and that is one of 
the reasons I go so seldom to his chapel, for it makes me ill to see how 
women turn the heads of those servants of God! Monsieur Bonchemin 
is a man of great eloquence. His sermons are great intellectual 
treats: he never reads his sermons, and that is such an advantage! 
His utterance is delightful, voice beautiful; he never hesitates for a 
word. He is very handsome, like a St. John, with a slightly melancholy 
réveur expression, which is fascinating. His hands are beautiful, and 
he knows it, for one of these appendages he lets hang gracefully down 
the pulpit cushion. He is the women’s pastewr—a kind of Protestant 
Pope: his power is great, his appeals to the conscience are searching 
and keen, and he certainly makes me feel horribly uncomfortable ; but 
when I see all those elegant toilettes, those wonderful Paris bonnet,. 
I do not feel at all as if I was worshipping an unseen God—merely 
listening to a handsome, eloquent preacher. So I prefer Nature: I 
feel more elevated looking at a fine sunset, or at the sea, than kneeling: 
upon a hard footstool, surrounded by silks, satins, and prosperity. 
Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas! Do you know Mr. Morris is & 
Positivist, a follower of Comte? He worships humanity. He tells 
me he does his duty, and tries to love his neighbour. As far as I 
know, his notion of duty is to paint pictures, and I do not think he 
cares for his neighbours. He is often much depressed ; and really I 
do not wonder at it, for it is hard to have little in this world, and to 
think he will have nothing at all in the next.” 

At this point of the conversation, who should we see but Mr. 
Morris, in an old battered wide-awake, a very shabby coat, and a port- 
folio under his arm. Olga taps him on the back with her parasol 
He starts, and looks uncomfortable. We tell him that we were just 
talking about him, and saying that it was a pity he did not believe in 
a future state. 

“The boulevards are scarcely a fit place for a discussion upon the 
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immortality of the soul,” answers Mr. Morris smiling ; “ but if you are 
anxious to know my belief, all I can say is, that my mind is not made 
up. I feel that I have a soul, and do not think it will perish.” 

“Let us leave the soul alone,” exclaims Olga, looking into a cake 
shop. “I shall perish if I do not eat. Let us enter this pdtisserie, 
and fill our inner beings !” 

Mr. Morris tries to escape. He declares that he is not in a fit state 
to be seen walking in ladies’ society; he has been sketching all day 
at the Jardin des Plantes. 

‘You know, Mr. Morris, that Iam also a Bohemian, and do not 
mind how shabby you look.” 

We insist so much that he consents to remain with us, and so we 
enter the shop, devour a number of creams éclazrs, and Olga orders 
a parcel of cakes, biscuits, and bonbons to be made up for a small 
protégé of hers, a cripple boy, whom she is going to visit the following 
day. 

We walk through the Tuileries Gardens. How imposing the ruins 
of this once mighty palace look in this twilight! There is something 
very grand about the old Chateau now, as it stands there mutilated. 
What pages of history have been enacted there !—a whole past swept 
away! ‘The Gardens are at this hour deserted. The statues seem 
quite mournful, and look like ghosts in this dim grey light. A soli- 
tary white swan is gliding warily in a dismal pond; the trees make 
a dark background ; the clouds are purple; there is a thin mist over 
everything, and just over the ruined helpless palace peeps a young 
crescent moon. ‘The sentinel looks like an uneasy spirit, as he stands 
at the gate of the Garden. 

We cross the bridge, down the Quai Voltaire, and peep leisurely 
into all the bric-a-brac shops, and lastly we enter an old curiosity 
shop, full of quaint odd pieces of furniture, old china, old plate, &c. 
It is a queer little den. The shopman is a Jew, named Solomon— 
a thin, wiry old fellow, with a few scanty white hairs brushed carefully 
over his narrow head, spectacles falling down his long thin nose. In 
his wrinkled hand he holds a lamp, which casts mysterious shadows 
here and there in the small shop. “A picture for Rembrandt,” I 
thought, as I watch the old Jew ferreting out his antique wares, 
beautiful bronzes, laces, old books, prints, &c. 

“What .a splendid bit of old tapestry! It would look well in my little 
studio,” exclaims Mr. Morris, “ but I must not be tempted to buy it.” 

Olga goes up to the shopman, whispers something mysteriously, 
and the piece of tapestry is folded up and presented to Mr. Morris. 
“ A souvenir from me,” says Olga to him, “in remembrance of this 
charming walk.” 

Mr. Morris changes colour, looks bewildered, refuses, but Olga 
insists, so he naturally ends by gratefully accepting it. 
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I am presented with a pair of antique gold earrings, which in the 
innocence of my heart I had admired. 

“ You see what it is to go out with this Lady Bountiful; one dare 
not express a wish,” says Mr. Morris. 

“ The pleasure is greater in giving than in receiving, so say nothing 
more about it.” 

We meet Uranie at the door of the pension, who tells me, to my 
great amazement, that my cousin, Mr. Horace Dashwood, “a varie 
prettie boy,” is upstairs, waiting to see me. 

“ How very absurd!” Olga and I both exclaim, and before we can 
make any further remark my cousin stands before us. 

“Glad to see you both,” Horace shouts, shaking hands with us 
heartily ; “what wild Bohemians you are to be sure !—meandering 
about Paris, not coming in to dinner, and not telling anybody where 

ou go.” 
a I am the culprit,” says Mr. Morris, “I really thought it a pity to 
go indoors such a lovely evening, so I begged the young ladies to dine 
at a restaurant.” : 

Mr. Morris looks much confused, bids us good night, and Horace 
follows us upstairs. 

“Who on earth is that fellow? in such a shabby old coat and 
battered wide-awake? Anartist, of course. I cannot understand how 
two fashionably dressed girls could walk out with a man in such a 
beggarly costume. You consider him a genius, innocent young 
creatures, simply because he looks dirty.” 

“Now, Mr. Dashwood, I will not allow you to call Mr. Morris 
dirty; he is a great artist, and no doubt a man of genius too. You 
think, evidently, that the coat makes the man. Some men do depend 
entirely upon their tailor for success in the world; Mr. Morris is 
above such a consideration. He has a soul above buttons.” 

“Well, I wish he had some more buttons to his coat. I am sorry, 
Mademoiselle Olga, if I have hurt your feelings. All I can say is, that 
if artists are all like Mr. Morris then I would rather not know any. 
But let us drop this very unpleasant topic. You look very cross, 
Mademoiselle Olga.” 

Olga pouts, and disappears from the room. 

“T suppose I have annoyed her. Is she engaged to that wild 
Bohemian in the old wide-awake ? ” 

“No, she is not ; but he is a very great admirer of hers—in fact, I 
am sure the man is in love with her. So you ought to be more 
careful, and not give vent to all your notions about artists. Mr. 
Morris will one day make his mark in the world.” 

Horace gives a long contemptuous whistle: “I do not pretend to 
understand artists; they are a race apart.” 

After a little talk about family affairs Olga returns. To my amuse- 
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ment she has changed her dress, and put on a most becoming lilac 
silk dress, and placed a coquettish lilac ribbon in her wavy hair. {f, 
of course, make no outward and visible sign of my astonishment ; but 
evidently this inconsistent little maiden is a flirt, and, consequently, 
bent upon making a conquest of my cousin, the famous woman-haier ! 

“Won't you and Mr. Horace come into my parlour and have some 
supper ?—but you must not abuse Mr. Morris, or we shall quarre} 
dreadfully.” 

An exquisite little supper is laid out on the table. A couple of 
lamps shed a soft light. The water is hissing in the urn. Comfort, 
luxury, and artistic objects make this room a little Paradise. Tho 
windows are open, and in the balcony stand masses of roses, helio- 
tropes, and lilies of the valley. 

“What a lovely room!” exclaims Horace. “Paris taste, good 
English comfort: what more can a mortal require ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dashwood, though I am an artist and a Bohemian, [ 
do like pretty things, and no end of luxury. I hope that you admire 
my dress? it is made by a very fashionable dressmaker.” And she 
makes him a profound courtesy. 

“T have been admiring you; such a toilette could only come out of 
the hands of a Parisian dressmaker, and those dear little shoes that I 
spy are works of art.” 

Olga takes off her slipper, and hands it to Horace for nearer inspec- 
tion. It is very small, of lilac satin, embroidered with silver braid. 

“ Cinderella’s slipper ; and you, Horace, are the Prince,” I remark. 

“Oh no, Mr. Dashwood is not gallant enough for that; his chief 
failing is not to admire us poor women, alas! But I think we can do 
without his admiration. Have some sparkling moselle or champagne, 
or both, and eat some of the pdté de lievre, Mr. Horace, and tell me 
what you have been doing with your great self since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you, more than a year ago.” 

“Well, I have been doing what most of us Englishmen spend the 
greater part of our lives in doing, that is, killing beasts, birds, and 
fishes, viz., hunting, shooting, and fishing. You foreigners can hardly 
understand or appreciate this mode of life, but it makes us the manly 
race we are, the first nation in the world. Hurrah!” 

“Well, I do think,” answers Olga, “that hunting and shooting is 
very cruel sport: to see a number of big, burly men, spending their 
energies running after a poor fox, or a little hare, it seems wicked ; 
and as for deer-stalking, I simply think it isa crime. I cannot under- 
stand how any man can wound a beautiful deer, with its splendid 
horns and lovely, piteous eyes, looking so pleading; no, I think it 
cowardly. I do not think fishing so bad,” says Olga. “It is rather 
nice sport; one sits in a boat, with a pretty landscape all about, for the 
scenery is generally lovely, the water delicious, and one has merely to 
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wait for the fish ; and when it is caught the poor thing does not seem 
to dislike it so very much, he does not scream or bleed. No, fishing is 
rather a poetical pastime.” 

Horace laughs heartily. “ You know little about fishing if you 
imagine that one has merely to wait quietly for the fish to be hooked ; 
but it is no use my trying to initiate you into the mysteries of fishing 
in your drawing-room. When you come over to England we shall 
have some fishing together, I hope.” 

“ Oh that will be so jolly! Ishall be mad with delight if I can just 
fish up a salmon.” And Olga claps her hands at the mere anticipation 
of such a triumph. 

“We shall not begin by salmon-fishing, I assure you; but I must 
retire, Mademoiselle Olga. I have much enjoyed my evening here. 
We shall meet to-morrow at breakfast, for I am staying in this house. 
So bon sotr. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Horace sits between Olga and me, 
to the evident disgust of poor Mr. Morris, who watches us gloomily 
from his side of the table. Mr. Blake is sitting near Mary Magee, 
in close confabulation, to the dismay of the widow. Mr. Smiles is 
between the two young American girls, flirting cleverly with the two. 
Miss Hutchinson is smiling radiantly upon a red-hot Radical. We 
can overhear a little of their conversation. 

“Why should not women be in Parliament ? they are more eloquent, 
more tenacious than men.” 

“Did you ever hear such rubbish?” says Horace. “If that fellow 
goes on talking such arrant bosh I shall surely have an indigestion. 
I hate Radicals ; they never look gentlemanly. Now look at this man, 
his coat does not fit him properly, his nails are black. Now a Con- 
servative always looks a gentleman.” 

Immediately after breakfast we all three decide upon going to 
Asniéres to see Olga’s little protégé, the cripple boy. 


Our VISIT TO THE LITTLE CRIPPLE Boy. 


Ir is a glorious morning. We got out of the train at Asnieres. 
The river looks so tempting, that we get into a little boat and Horace 
rows us. We take off our gloves, dip our fingers in the water, while 
Horace sings, in a strong, lusty voice : 
“Do you ken John Peel with his coat so gay ? 
Do you ken John Peel at the break of day? 
Do you ken John Peel when he’s far far away, 
With his hounds and his horn in the morning ? 
Chorus. “ For the sound of his horn brought me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds which he oft-times led, 
Peel’s view halloo, would awaken the dead, 


Or the fox from his lair in the morning.” 
* * * * * 
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Horace decidedly looks to great advantage in the boat. He is attired 
in a well-made suit of light grey cloth ; his bright, deep blue eyes are 
full of fun and honesty ; his chest is broad and well-developed ; he is 
the best type of the “ muscular Christianity ” school. We get out of the 
boat and walk across a field full of wild flowers. We all pick some 
daisies and buttereups to give to poor little Victor. 

“T am afraid that he is not long for this world,” says Olga. “I 
fear he is slowly pining away. His mother died during the siege of 
Paris, literally of starvation, for she could not swallow either horse- 
flesh, rats, or cats; so little Victor is living with his old grand’mere. 
The little boy is a cripple, and in a consumption ; but his father, a 
most intelligent, honest workman, will not believe that his child is 
seriously ill. There is the house, that little white place amongst the 
trees; it is a kind of modest inn, where one can have fish, or rather 
Sriture, bread and butter, and cheap wine. 

“ All right,” shouts Horace; “Iam hungry. I shall order all the 
fish in the house to be fried; besides, it will put some money into 
those poor people’s pockets.” 

The old grand’ mere is standing at the door of the small inn; a fine 
type of old age. Her hair is snowy white, a coloured fichw is pinned 
across her broad chest; by her side totters a pale, thin, emaciated 
little boy, so transparent looking, that one could almost fancy a 
strong breath of wind would waft him away, holding to his grand’- 
mere's skirts, On seeing Olga a bright, sunny smile illuminates his 
wan, white face. 

“He has been inquiring after you, mademoiselle,” says the grand’- 
anere, “ n’est-ce pas, Victor? Youare glad to see Mademoiselle Olga?” 

The child creeps to her, and Olga gives him some toys, cakes, and 
Sonbons. 

Horace takes him on his knees, and gives him a box of soldiers ; 
the child at first seems a little frightened, but my cousin soon makes 
friends with him, and they chatter quite gaily together. La mere 
‘Gigun looks sadly at her delicate grandchild, and tells us with a big 
sigh that he is getting weaker and weaker. 

“‘ What a lovely face he has!—such long, soft, brown, curly hair, large 
hazel eyes, with such a wistful expression in them. How I should 
like to have a good picture of him!” mutters mere Gigun, “ for no 
photograph can do justice to him.” 

“That is an idea! Let us come and paint him,” says Olga. 

“J will do his portrait and give it to you and his father; but you 
must allow my friend, Miss Larcom, to paint you and the child also. 
She wants a sujet for a picture.” 

“Only too happy to think that my old face can be of use. I am 
quite at your disposition, mademoiselle.” 

I thank the old woman. We arrange to come the following day 
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with our easels, canvases, and paint-boxes. Before leaving we order 
some fried gougons for our lunch. Horace compliments the old woman 
upon her cookery, and insists upon her accepting a twenty franc 
piece, in order that she may get a few delicacies for the child. Before 
leaving, Olga takes Victor upon her knee and tells him a story. That 
is his greatest treat ; for he is an imaginative child, and likes to hear 
about fairies, imps, elves, &c. Victor exists in a kind of Wonderland, 
and firmly believes that he is always surrounded by fairies. His 
grand’mere tells us that he often says he will be glad to go and 
live among the fairies: that is his notion of death; a change from 
what he is now to a beautiful being who lives among flowers, feeds 
upon honey and fruits, has wings, and visits the stars. 

Upon returning to the boarding-house that evening we find our 
invitations from Madame Latour; it is for the promised fancy ball to 
take place that day fortnight. 

No one can make up their minds as to who or what he or she will 
personate. 

Olga first thinks of going as a star, next as a dryad, or as a sea 
nymph. 

“Do go as an Ophelia,” suggests Mr. Morris. 

“ Oh, I should have to look melancholy all the evening! A lively 
Ophelia would be so absurd.” 

“You would be an ideal Ophelia,” continues Mr. Morris. “ You 
have just the right hair, the eyes, the figure, and the expression.” 

“The crazy look in the eyes,” barks out Horace. ‘‘Do take my 
advice, Mademoiselle Olga, and go in a costume that suits your 
general mood and disposition.” 

“ Happy thought!” exclaims Olga. “I shall go as a déavolina— 
an imp from the regions downstairs.” 

“That’s right. Hurrah !” shouts Horace; “and I shall attend the 
ball as his infernal majesty himself, with a long tail, horns, and a 
pitchfork.” 

“ Convenus,” laughs Olga. 

Mr. Morris looks pale and very cross, and scowls furiously at my 
cousin, who screams out : 

“Louisa, you might as well dress as an Ophelia; only your fat, red 
cheeks and tendency to embonpoint might be a little incongruous.” 

“You are very rude! I mean to go asa vivandiere des zouaves. 
In a blue vest, scarlet knickerbockers, white waistcoat, a gold képi on 
my head, and a little barrel filled with cognac at my side.” 

“Delightful idea. We shall all have a drop now and then to 
revive our drooping spirits.” 

“Now, Mr. Morris, how will you dress? I particularly wish you 
to look to advantage,” says Olga, going up to him. Let me think 
what would suit your character as an artist, a poet, a philosopher.” 
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(Olga darts a saucy look at Horace, who is studying pertinaciously the 
pattern of the carpet.) “I have it. You must go as Hamlet in the 
‘Inky cloak.’ I order you, Mr. Morris. Now, will you? won’t you 
obey me?” 

“T should have gladly gone as Hamlet if you had consented to be 
Ophelia,” whispers Mr. Morris. 

“Oh, that would have been too remarkable! Besides which, I 
should very likely be in wild spirits, and that would not do for Ophelia. 
No, go as Hamlet, and I shall dance the first dance with you.” 

Mr. Morris promises, and bidding us good-night, disappears to his 
den upstairs. 

“T do not like that man,” growls out my cousin, the moment the 
door closes upon Mr. Morris; “he is so unhealthy in all his views 
and notions of life. That artist nature seems unnatural to me. It 
would do Mr. Morris a vast deal of good to hunt, shoot, and fish. It 
would make him manly; his notions of everything are sickly, false, 
and absurd.” 

“Well, Mr. Dashwood, I am surprised at your disobedience!” 
exclaims Olga, standing up and flushing with excitement. “TI did tell 
you several times that nothing can annoy me more than to hear Mr. 
Morris abused. Your idea of life is sport and getting into Parliament. 
All right. Mr. Morris loves art; he is a great artist and musician. 
He might dress better, but it is not affectation on his part; simply he 
does not care about the cut of his coat nor about the particular shade of 
his necktie, &c. Mr. Morris will, I am sure, be a great man one of 
these days. Meanwhile, let him alone, or we shall quarrel seriously. 
You are a naughty boy; the more you abuse Mr. Morris the more I 
shall like him.” 

“Well, I shall not mention Mr. Morris’s name again.” 

When Horace is gone, I ask Olga if she thinks that my cousin is 
improved. 

“T have not thought much about him, one way or the other.” 
(‘What a story!’ I inwardly ejaculate.) “He has good qualities, 
but he is fearfully prejudiced. He is a type of the modern young 
Englishman ; no feeling for Art, but fond of sport. He is generous 
and manly.” 

“T wonder if he will ever fall in love ?’—saying this I peep slyly at 
Olga through the corners of my eyes. 

She colours up. “I do not think that it is in him to care much for 
any one.” 

“Well, I think you are mistaken, and I sometimes think that he 
does actually care for some young lady.” 

“Really? Oh! do tell me all about it: he is your cousin, so it is 
natural that I should take some interest in him.” 

“ Ask no questions and I shall tell you no stories. I cannot say 
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anything for certain, it is a supposition on my part. I should like 
Horace to marry ; he will make a first-rate husband.” 

“ Have you seen the girl you think he is in love with ?” 

“T have seen her, she is a great friend of mine.” And I look hard 
at Olga, who pretends not to understand, gets very red, rushes off to 
the piano and plays deliciously a valse of Chopin. 

The next morning Olga and I go to Asniéres. We have our easels, 
canvases and painting materials. When we reach the quiet inn, we 
perceive mere Gigun at the door, looking very dismal; the child is 
sleeping. 

“Tam afraid that before next month he will be lying by his poor 
mother’s grave, in the little cémetiere over there; he is ebbing 
away.” 

We both go up to the bedroom. In a small white bed lies the child, 
a feverish spot on each cheek: he opens his big eyes and smiles a 
welcome. 

“We are come to paint your picture,’ Olga says, kissing him; 
“Here are some flowers for you.” 

Victor brightens up, he is propped by pillows. The old grand’- 
mere sits close to him, the window is open, and an acacia tree in full 
bloom casts a delicious fragrance; a cage with two canaries stands on 
the sill. 

I sketch the room as it is; the sick child sitting up playing with 
the flowers, the grand’mere, with her wrinkled face and sweet, sad grey 
eyes and snowy hair, making such a contrast to the spiritual, unearthly 
face of the wee grandson. The old woman knits a brown woollen 
stocking, and a tear now and then drops on her hands as she looks at 
the child. 

Olga, while painting, tells Victor a story of a little boy who was 
carried away by the fairies, and is still living with them in a beautiful 
blue palace up in the clouds; he is the only little boy there, the fairies 
are very fond of him, pet him much, so he is quite happy. 

Victor’s expression gets more and more ideal, and Olga’s portrait is 
growing wonderfully like. 

“What a treasure it will be to us!” exclaims the old woman. “ We 
shall prize it, oh so much, mademoiselle !” 

“Why do you look so ¢riste, grand’mere? Suppose the fairies take 
me away up in their blue palace, you, papa, and mademoiselle must 
come also.” 

A tap at the door; a fine stalwart owvrier in a blue blouse comes 
in; his face is sunburnt, but very handsome. He bows respectfully 
to us, hopes that he does not disturb us, and going up to Victor kisses 
him. “How are you, mon fils?” 

Pe Better, petit pére. Look at the pictures the ladies are painting 
of me.” 
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“ With your permission, mademoiselle,” and he looks at Olga’s work. 
“Tt is a very good likeness; the expression is perhaps a little more 
sad, mais ¢’ ‘est bien Tui! The eyes are perfect, ”~ the colour and the 
expression.” 

Then he comes round to look at mine. 

“ Ah, that will make a capital picture, old age and childhood. I 
compliment you upon your artistic talent.” 

“Ts he not a type of the best kind of French workman? so intel- 
ligent, refined, and so artistic?” whispers Olga to me. “Well, how 
are you getting on, Monsieur Lenoir?” she continues, addressing the 
ouvrier. 

“Pretty well, mademoiselle, the commerce is just beginning to get 
on, and we must work hard—for during the late sad war and the 
terrible siege, our hard-earned savings were all spent. If the Republic 
can last; but, hélas,in our unfortunate country, no government is 
stable, and the happiness of the country at large is sacrificed to the 
heartless ambition of a few. But I shall retire, mesdemoiselles, for once 
I begin talking about politics I forget the place and hour.” So saying, 
he kisses the grand’mére and Victor, and retires. 

“T do admire the French workman so much!” says Olga. “ Lenoir 
is not an exception ; no, as a rule, the owvriers are honest, intelligent, 
and refined; such a contrast, so superior to those horrid little men one 
meets on the boulevards, sipping café, absinthe, and eau de vie, I 
wish those petits crevés had all been killed during the late war; they 
are regular pests, and ought to be exterminated. I assure you that I 
would gladly shoot them all.” 

But it is now getting too dark to work, so, kissing Victor, we go 
downstairs and have a quiet little dinner in the garden. 

What will that honest workman do to console the grand’ mere when 
Victor is taken away from her? Why must that small treasure be 
carried off by that grim reality, Death? The landscape is in unison 
with our thoughts; the sun is setting, the birds are going to roost, 
the river flows on mournfully, a few fishermen are plying their nets, 
an owl is giving vent to his single melancholy note, a bat flies round 
and round. ‘A sure omen of death!” remarks Olga, with a shudder, 
as we hurry on to the chemin de fer which is to take us back to 
Paris. 

The next day Horace accompanies us to Asniéres, his pockets full 
of toys, pictures, and bonbons. 

“T asked Mr. Morris to join us, but he refused. He cannot bear to 
see suffering ; he shrinks from pain,” says Olga. “Certainly that trait 
in his character has astonished and disappointed me.” 

When we reach the sick room we find the father and the grand’- 
mere kneeling by the bedside. A seeur de charité, in her big flapping 
cap, is giving the child some syrup in a spoon, to alleviate his cough. 
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Victor has just enough strength to clap his thin, transparent hands at 
our approach. Lenoir, who looks very sad to-day, begs us to go on 
with our pictures, and whisper to Olga that the portrait will be a 
great consolation. 

It is a sad scene—the father with his honest face bent down in 
sorrow. The old woman kneeling by the bed. The seur tripping 
noiselessly about the room. 

“T shall see maman in Fairyland, won’t I, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Yes,” answers Olga; “ you will meet your mother there. She will 
be so glad to see you! and we shall all join you there, perhaps, very soon.” 

“ And till you all come I shall look at you from the windows of my 
blue palace up there in the clouds, and perhaps the fairies will allow 
me to send you flowers and fruit, and I shall go and see who lives in 
the stars. But I am so tired, and am going to sleep.” 

We leave, for evidently Victor is ebbing away. We return home, 
feeling much subdued ; even Horace looks pale, and is very quiet. 

When we return the following day, we hear that Victor had been 
beckoned away that night. We go up to the little room. The child 
is lovely in death; there is a sweet expression:in his face, as if he 
really saw the Wonderful Land ; “there are flowers all about him.” 
The father begs us to make a sketch of the dead child. We comply; 
it is a very painful work. Olga makes a charming sketch; the 
likeness is striking, and just over the bed she draws a little angel 
smiling down upon the dead child. The father and grand’mére press 
gratefully our hands, and we leave the sad house, promising to return 
in a couple of days for the funeral. 


It is a delicious morning in June; a morning balmy and full of 
life; birds are singing merrily, insects are humming, bees are sucking 
honey, as little Victor’s coffin, covered with a white pall, laden with 
flowers, carried by two croque-morts, makes its way through the fields 
to the pretty cimetive. Olga, Horace, and I follow the mournful 
cortége. The venerable grand’mere totters in the rear, supported by 
the good swwr. Several groups of people are dotted about in the 
fields and meadows ; every man raises his hat, and every woman make 
the sign of the cross as the tiny funeral passes by. 

The coffin is laid by the side of the mother’s under an old cypress 
tree. It is a pretty shady nook: flowers grow round it, and ivy 
creeps lovingly round the white marble cross. When it is all over I 
go back to the house, and Olga and Horace remain behind talking to 
the poor father. 

La mere Gigun is much more composed and quiet than I could 
have imagined it possible. “ Pawvre petit!” she exclaims, “ his last 
words were, ‘I go to the fairies! Maman is smiling and stretching out. 
her hands to me. Tell Mademoiselle Olga that I am going ’—and he 
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was gone without any apparent pain. And I, who am long past 
seventy, survive him! It is strange! Enjin Victor is now with his 
mother, well cared for,no doubt.” The old woman falls asleep. The 
room is getting very dark, there is an awful stillness. I fancy that I 
see the child’s big eyes looking at me. I cannot stand it any more, 
so I put up my painting materials. The sewr comes in, throws a 
warm shawl over the old woman—she will spend the night with her— 
and I depart. At the door I meet Olga and Horace, still talking to 
the owvrier. 

We all shake hands with the poor fellow. ‘Poor man!” sighs 
Horace ; “ he bears his cross courageously. He is going to work harder 
than ever, in order not to allow himself to dwell too much upon 
his sore affliction. I am going to ask him to do me a lot of carving 
for my London house.” 


HoRACE AND OLGA. 


A Frew evenings after this sad episode Horace comes into my room, 
looking rather meek, and, indeed, sheepish. 

“T know,” he says, ‘‘that you are going to laugh at me. Can 
you guess what I have done?” and he stares uncomfortably out of 
the window. 

“Well, I think I can guess,” I reply laughing. 

“Oh yes! you can laugh. Goon. Well, what is it?” 

“Why you silly old boy, you have of course fallen head over ears 
in love with that little sprite, Olga, though she is a Bohemian, a 
Radical, an artist, independent; in fact, the very contrary of what 
you pretend to admire.” 

“Well, you have found me out!” and he colours up very much : 
“but the wonder of wonders is, that she cares a little for me also, and 
has consented to become my wife !” 

“ Nothing surprises me, she is such an inconsistent little damsel. 
She declared to me not many weeks ago that she would never marry ; 
but I am so glad that she has so soon changed her mind. You are 
to be congratulated, for she is a charming girl, though she is fond of 
art, and a Radical.” 

“Tt was at the funeral of poor little Victor that I decided upon 
proposing to her. A look she gave me, a general something in 
her demeanour that morning, made me feel that I was not indifferent 
to her; and Olga tells me that my kindness to the child made 
her care for me against her will.” 

So the poor little fellow was the unconscious means of making 
up a match. 

I rush off to Olga’s room. I find her lying fall length upon the 
hearth-rug ; her cheeks are very flushed and her eyes sparkling. 

On secing me she throws a handkerchief over her face, saying, 
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“ What will you think of me, Louise? I am really ashamed, and cry 
peccavi; but I really feel so happy. I did not think it possible for me 
ever to care for any one again, and I now find that I never really 
loved either number one or number two. I have told your cousin all 
about those previous affairs; he is such a good fellow, he does not 
mind at all. Don’t laugh at me too much, I am sure you must think 
me a very odd girl.” 

“Indeed I do; that is your charm—so unlike everybody else. But I 
congratulate you, you and Horace will be very happy together.” 

“T shall leave the boarding-house as soon as | have packed up all 
my pretty things, and have them all sent to London.” 

“ You will come and stay at our house till the wedding ?” 

“ Just what I should like. I have no home, no relatives, no one in 
the world. Horace will now be everything to me.” 

“Well, nothing will astonish me now, not even if he tries to get 
you into Parliament.” 


CoNCLUSION. 


THE fancy ball at Madame Latour’s studio is a great success. It isa 
picnic ball: the ladies send the eatables, the men the wines. Olga 
and I sent a tremendous pdté de foie gras and a boar’s head. 

The atelier looks quite grand, brilliantly illuminated and festooned 
with flowers and evergreens, and a long table laden with all the 


delicacies of the season. Olga is the belle of the ball, as a déavolina 
in scarlet, gold, and black skirts ; little gold horns in her hair, a pitch- 
fork in her hand, and black and red flames worked into the patterns 
of her dress. 

Horace changed his mind, and disguised himself as a wolf. His tail 
was constantly trodden upon, and then he would roar lustily, to the 
great amusement of everybody. He and Olga were in high spirits. 
Naturally, poor Mr. Morris, having heard of their engagement (such 
secrets always get known), did not appear at the ball: a sure sign 
that he really cared for Olga. 

Mr. Blake is disguised as an orange-tree, Miss Magee as a shep- 
herdess. It is noticed by many that she rests continually under that 
particular tree, and that the tree hovers constantly over her. 

My costume of vivandivre is a great success. One particular 
gentleman, whose name I shall not divulge, drank more cognac out 
of my barrel than was good for him. 

Madame Latour looks very fine as Queen of the Night, all in black 
tulle, with silver stars, a crescent moon in her dark hair, and a stuffed 
owl perched upon her shoulder. 

“ Well, Olga, so you are going to give up art for matrimony? I 


am grieved to hear this piece of news; you cannot serve two masters. 
You will fail.” 
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“Yes, madame, I shall paint more than ever. I do not see why a 
woman should become a nonentity when she marries, I shall have a 
studio in our town house ; besides, we shall be six months every year 
on the Continent.” 

“We shall see,” growls Madame Latour. “Do not believe the 
promises made before marriage. Tell me what Mr. Dashwood says 
after the ceremony is over. No, I am disappointed ; you ought not to 
have promised me to give yourself entirely to Art, and then, when a 
handsome young fellow comes over here, you give up everything for 
him. Voila les femmes !—no tenacity, no decision of character, no 
strong will.” 

“Tam catching it,’ whispers Olga to me; “but it is no use my 
trying to persuade Madame that I shall paint pictures after my 
marriage; but I will, and very likely I shall make Horace study Art.” 

A few days after the ball, Horace departs, Uranie calling him a 
“‘varrie naughtie boy.” He feels he deserves the reproach; he gives 
Uranie a sovereign to pacify her, and tells her that she must not 
abuse him when he is gone. 

Mr. Morris leaves the pension without bidding Olga or me good- 
bye. ‘There is a report that he is engaged to be married to the wily 
widow, who has been making herself strong in Art, and copying at 
the Louvre. 

Mr. Blake goes to Cork to visit his family; it is rather a curious 
coincidence that Miss Magee and her mother should be going over to 
Erin at that particular time. Miss Hutchinson has gone to New 
York to study the institutions of the mighty republic. Olga and I, 
with great regret, bid adieu to Madame Dupont, and all the inmates 
of the pension. 

We leave on a sultry morning at the end of June. Uranie has 
tears in her eyes as she bids us adieu, and declares that we really are 
“varrie naughtie” to leave. When we reach the station we do not find 
either Mr. Morris or Mr. Blake awaiting us; and it is with mixed 
feelings of pleasure and pain that Olga and I leave bright, beautiful 
Paris for dreary, dirty London; but Olga declares, with a blush, that 
it will no longer be dismal, but delightful. 








Che Greville Memoirs. 
No. II. 


Tus has been a winter of controversy. Everybody seems quarrelling 
with everybody on every imaginable subject. Mr. Gladstone is 
belabouring the venerable Pope Pius with every missile that suggests 
itself to his excursive mind. Dr. Newman has dissected Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arguments in his usual quiet, cutting style. Archbishop 
Manning has just joined in the fray. Mr. Gladstone, of course, is 
preparing a reply ; so when this quarrel will be over no one on this 
earth can, by any possibility, imagine. Monsignor Capel and Canon 
Liddon are differing about the holiest of mysteries in the columns 
of the Times, whilst delighted sceptics are proposing to abolish this 
and all other religious difficulties by dispensing with Christianity 
altogether. 

The Dean of Westminster, a truly good man, always ready to bless 
and bury anybody, is attempting to soothe the belligerent ecclesi- 
astics; but alas! his efforts to throw oil on the troubled waters are of 
no avail. Mr. Matthew Arnold is in the midst of a hot engagement 
about “ Literature and Dogma,” and is bearing heavily on his oppo- 
nents who dare to doubt the virtues of “ sweetness and light.” Lord 
Russell has just brought out his ‘ Recollections,’ in which he terms 
Mr. Lowe a bandit, and Mr. Lowe is retaliating on his venerable 
assailant with more than his usual acerbity. 

The most ribald publications against every institution in the land 
are selling by thousands in the streets ; whilst Sir Arthur Helps and 
Mr. Theodore Martin are piping a melodious duet in honour of the 
Prince Consort and Baron Stockmar. Then the peace of families has 
been disturbed by quarrels amongst the elderly members as to whether 
they are to be inclosed in undertakers’ orthodox lead coffins, or in 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s odoriferous flower-baskets, much to the disgust 
and horror of the juniors, who have no desire to leave the pleasant 
land of pantomimes in any way whatsoever. 

With all these controversies we have nothing to do. It is the 
Greville quarrel that interests us. It is a mighty pretty quarrel as it 
stands ; any further explanation will only enliven it. 

But before entering into it, we must continue our notice of some of 
the characters in the memoirs. 

2K 2 
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With respect to the Duke and Duchess of York Mr. Greville’s tone 
is favourable :— 

“The Duke of York is the only one of the Princes who has the feelings 
of an English gentleman; his amiable disposition and excellent temper 
have conciliated for him the regard and esteem of men of all parties, aad 
he has endeared himself to his friends by the warmth and steadiness of his 
attachments, and from the implicit confidence they all have in his truth, 
straightforwardness, and sincerity. He is very easily amused, and particu- 
larly with jokes full of coarseness and indelicacy; the men with whom he 
lives most are trés-polissons, and la polissonnerie is the ton of his society.” 

Mr. Greville’s description of the Sunday parties at Oatlands is in 
entire conformity with the accounts given by Monk Lewis, and in 
‘The Table Talk of Samuel Rogers ’:— 

“ August 4th.—I went to Oatlands on Saturday. We played at whist till 
Jour in the morning. On Sunday we amused ourselves with eating fruit in 
the garden, and shooting at a mark with pistols, and playing with the 
monkeys.” 

The Duke and Duchess were in great pecuniary distress, and once 
the party was obliged to break up because there were no funds :— 

“ When the Duchess came down there was no water in the house. She 
asked the reason, and was informed the water came from pipes from St. 
George’s Hill, which were stopped up with sand, and as the workmen were 
never paid they would not clean them out.” 

We should think these Sunday parties must have rather shocked 
the good people of Weybridge, therefore we are glad to hear from 
Mr. Greville that although the Duke played at whist till four o’clock 
on Sunday morning, he also went to church. 

Of the Duke of Cumberland we have a photograph by his brother 
George the Fourth :— 

“There never was a father well with his son, or husband with his wife, 
or a friend with his friend, that he did not try to make mischief between 
them.” 

The Duke of Gloucester, we think, makes only one observation 
recorded in these journals, is written down as a “ fool,” and no more is 
heard of him. 

The Duke of Wellington’s political character is fairly drawn; 
blame is attached to him occasionally for his want of foresight and 
ignorance of public opinion. His wonderful way of governing George 
the Fourth is graphically described, and he passes through the 
dreadful ordeal of these journals always a great man—always the Duke. 

The Duke has been much censured for his refusing to serve under 
Canning when he became Prime Minister, but there seems to be much 
truth in the stories about Mr. Canning’s intrigues with the Whigs, 
and even Lord Dalling, in his ‘Character of Canning,’ alludes to his 
worship of the “ Conyngham Tribe.” 
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Mr. Greville relates as follows :— 


“ Not very long after, Canning got into favour, and in this way : Harriet 
Wilson, at the time of her connection with Lord Ponsonby, got hold of 
some of Lady Conyngham’s letters to him, and she wrote to Ponsonby, 
threatening, unless he gave her a large sum, to come to England and 
publish everything she could. This produced dismay among all the parties, 
and they wanted to get Ponsonby away, and to silence the woman. In 
this dilemma Knighton advised the King to have recourse to Canning, 
who saw the opening to favour, jumped at it, and instantly offered to pro- 
vide for Ponsonby, and do anything which could relieve the King from 
trouble. Ponsonby was sent to Buenos Ayres forthwith, and the letters 
were bought up. From this time Canning grew in favour, which he took 
every means to improve, and shortly gained complete ascendency over the 
King.” 


Lord Dalling gives the following account :— 


“Lady Conyngham had been supposed in early life to have greatly ad- 
mired (there was no scandal, I should say, attached to this admiration) 
Lord Ponsonby, then the finest gentleman of his day, and distinguished in 
the ‘Memoirs of Harriet Wilson’ as the only man who ever looked well in 
a cotton nightcap. Lord Ponsonby, who had been long absent, returned 
from the Ionian Islands, where he had held a small office, not a little 
desirous to get a better place than the one he quitted. He met Lady 
Conyngham at Lady Jersey’s (so went the story of the day), and Lady 
Conyngham fainted. So interesting a piece of gossip soon reached the ear 
of the monarch. The friendship of old men is very often as romantic as 
the love of young ones. His Majesty took to his bed, declared himself. ill, 
and would see no one. All business was stopped. After waiting some 
time, Mr. Canning, at last obtained an interview. George IV. received him 
lying on a-couch in a darkened room. ‘ What’s the matter?’ ‘Iam very 
ill, Mr. Canning.’ ‘TI shall not oceupy your Majesty for more than five 
minutes. It is very desirable to send Envoys, without delay, to the States 
of South America that are about to be recognised.’ The King groaned, 
and moved impatiently. ‘I have been thinking it would be most desirous 
to select a man of rank for one of those posts, and I thought of proposing 
Lord Ponsonby to your Majesty for Buenos Ayres.’ ‘ Ponsonby!’ said the 
King, rising a little from his reclining position; ‘a capital appointment! 
a clever fellow, though an idle one. Mr. Canning, may I ask you to draw 
that curtain a little. A very good appointment; is there anything else, 
Canning, you wish me to attend to?’ From that moment, said the person 
who told me this story, Mr. Canning’s favour rose more and more rapidly.” 


In the able review of Lord Dalling’s work in the ‘ Quarterly,’ it is 
stated that the person who told this curious story was no other 
than the Princess Lieven, who is mentioned by Mr. Greville as keeping 
a journal—a very amusing one it must be. 

Some of the most amusing anecdotes, particularly those about Lord 
Brougham, proceed from Lord Sefton, whose character is thus por- 
trayed by his friend Mr. Greville :— 


“T have rarely seen the effects of a neglected education and a vivacious 
temperament manifested in a more remarkable way than in Sefton, who 
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has naturally a great degree of cleverness, but who, from the above causes 
and the absence of the habit of moral discipline and of calm and patient 
reflection, is a fool, and a very mischievous one.” 


When Lord Brougham accepted the office of Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Sefton, who persuaded him to take it, seems to have installed himself 
as a kind of “Sancho Panza” to the great man :— 


“ November 22nd.—Dined at Sefton’s. Lord Grey in excellent spirits, and 
Brougham, whom Sefton bantered from the beginning to the end of the 
dinner. Be Brougham’s political errors what they may, his gaiety, temper, 
and admirable social qualities make him delightful, to say nothing of his 
more solid merits of liberality, generosity, and charity; for charity it is to 
have taken the whole family of one of his brothers, who is dead—nine 
children—and maintained and educated them. Sefton did nothing but 
quiz Brougham. After dinner he walked out before him with the fire-shovel 
for the mace, and left him no repose the whole evening.” 


Lord Brougham’s judicial qualities were more than dubious. “He 
tells Sefton that he likes his office, but that it is a mere plaything ;” 
and being a plaything, he was at leisure to attend to politics; and it 
was chiefly by his speeches and the wonderful influence that he then 
had in the country that the Reform Bill was carried. 

Mr. Greville states :— 


“That he never met any man whose conversation impressed him with 
such an idea of his superiority over others, and when he left Panshanger, 
Rogers, who had not been able to get in a word, exclaimed, ‘ This morning 
Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Ches- 
terfield, and a great many more went away in one post-chaise.’” 


These distinguished characters appeared in all their glory at Buxton’s 
Brewery :— 


“ June 7th.—Dined with Sefton yesterday, who gave me an account of a 
dinner at Fowell Buxton’s; on Saturday to see the brewery at which 
Brougham was the Magnus Apollo. Sefton is excellent as a commentator 
on Brougham; he says that he watches him incessantly, never listens to 
anybody else when he is there, and rows him unmercifully afterwards for 
all the humbug, nonsense, and palaver he hears him talk to people. There 
were twenty-seven at dinner. Talleyrand was to have gone, but was 
frightened by being told that he would get nothing but beefsteaks and 
porter, so he stayed away. They dined in the brew-house, and visited the 
whole establishment. There were people ready to show and explain every- 
thing, but not a bit—Brougham took the explanation of everything into his 
own hands, the mode of brewing, the machinery, down to the feeding of 
the cart-horses. He affected to study the ledger, and made various pertinent 
remarks on the manner of book-keeping.” 


Then an amusing incident happens :— 


“There was a man there whom Brougham called ‘ Cornelius’ (Sefton 
did not know who he was), with whom he seemed very familiar. While 
Brougham was talking he dropped his voice, on which Cornelius said, ‘Earl 
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Grey is listening,’ that he might speak louder and nothing be lost. He 
was talking of Paley, and said that ‘ although he did not always understand 
his own meaning, he always contrived to make it intelligible to others,’ on 
which Cornelius said, ‘My good friend, if he made it so clear to others he 
must have had some comprehension of it himself,’ on which Sefton attacked 
him afterwards, and swore that he was a mere child in the hands of Cor- 
nelius, that ‘he never saw anybody so put down.’” 


We are surprised that Mr. Reeve did not take some pains to inform 
us who this redoubtable “ Cornelius” was; but perhaps the judicious 
editor thought it beneath him to inquire about a man “ whom Sefton 
did not know.” Anybody who will take the trouble to search the 
pleasant ‘Memoirs of Sir Fowell Buxton,’ will see at once that the 
“man whom Sefton did not know ” was no other than the philanthropic 
Quaker, the friend of Mrs. Opie, Mr. John Joseph Gurney. Cornelius 
was a modest as well as a “just” man, and he gives the conversation 
about Paley without recording his own telling reply :— 


“Something led us, Lord Brougham and myself, to talk about Paley, 
and I mentioned the story of his having on his death-bed condemned his 
‘Moral Philosophy,’ and declared his preference of the ‘Hore Pauline’ 
above all his other works. This led Brougham to speak of those works. 
‘Did you ever hear that King George the Third was requested to make 
Paley a bishop?’ The King refused, and taking down the ‘ Moral Philo- ° 
sophy’ from the shelf, he showed Pitt the passage in which he justifies 
subscription on the ground of expediency. ‘This,’ said the king, ‘is my 
reason for not making him a bishop.’ Lord Grey overheard the Chancellor’s 
story and confirmed it, but, added the Chancellor, ‘I believe the true 
reason why George the Third refused to make Paley a bishop was that he 
compared the divine right of kings to the divine rights of constables!’ ” 


Sir Fowell Buxton, in a letter, gives an additional anecdote of the 
Chancellor’s exploits. “ When they were in the stables somebody said, 
‘Now the Lord Chancellor will be at a loss; at all events, he knows 
nothing about horses.’ However, fortune favoured him, for he selected 
one of the best of them, and pointed out his merits. Some one pro- 
posed that he should get on his back, and ride him round the yard, 
which he seemed very willing to do.” 

The party seems to have been a great success. Cornelius describes 
it “as a flowing, exhilarating, and not altogether uninstructive day.” 

“Lord Grey looked careworn.” No wonder; for he had eaten 
“six beefsteaks,” and had seen the gambols of his Lord Chancellor. 
Luckily he was spared the sight of his riding round the yard ona 
dray-horse. Unfortunately for the cause of temperance “The 
Gruncher” was not present at the dinner, for he would have rivalled 
Lord Grey in the matter of beefsteaks, partaken of sundry pots of 
porter, had an indigestion, and denounced brewers in general, and 
porter in particular, with a cruel vigour that would have thrown the 
diatribes of Sir Wilfrid Lawson into the shade. 
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Then we have the Chancellor in love, but not, we hope, with the 
same Mrs. P—— who, according to Mr. Greville, flirted with Lord 
Palmerston :— 


“The Chancellor went down, and, in presence of the ladies, attired in his 
golden robes, ‘and especially before Mrs. P., to whom he makes love,’ gave 
a judgment in some case in which a picture of Nell Gwynne was concerned, 
and he was very proud of the delicacy of his judgment.” 


Then Mr. Greville informs us that 


“The Chancellor had intended to go junketing on the Rhine with 
Mrs. P., and this project was only marred by his discovering that he could 
not leave the country without putting the great seal in commission at a 
cost to himself of £1400. This was a larger price than he was disposed to 
pay, so he went off to Brougham instead.” 


There might have been another reason. Antony's junketing on the 
Cydnus with Cleopatra lost him the world. The climate of the Rhine 
is frightfully relaxing ; and as Cato could not trust himself at Baia, 
the Chancellor was prudent i in retiring to the virtuous breezes of his 
native Westmoreland. 

It would have been well if he had stayed there, but off he went on 
a political “ junketing ” excursion to Scotland, astonished his friends, 
and even his enemies, by informing an after-dinner assembly that he 
would write “by the night’s post” to inform the King of the enthu- 
siastic manner in which His Majesty’s health had been drunk. 

We believe the expletives that rolled about the Royal Pavilion in 
Brighton at this escapade would have astonished the army “ that swore 
terribly in Flanders.” 

Then came that chilling November. The ministers were all 
summarily dismissed, and the last glimpse we have of the Chancellor's 
official career is when the new ministers were sworn in. Mr. Greville 
writes that 


“Tt was amusing to watch them (ex-cabinet) as they passed through the 
camp of their enemies; all interchanged some slight civility except 
Brougham, who stalked through, looking as black as thunder, and took no 
notice of anybody.” 

It was at Holland House that Mr. Greville first met Macaulay. 
He sat by him at dinner without knowing who he was. Macaulay 


was talking with Lord Holland, and he made some remark about 
Alfieri :— 


“This remark and the manner of it gave me the notion that he was a 
dull fellow, for it came out in a way which bordered on the ridiculous, so 
as to excite something like a sneer.” 


It was not till Lord Auckland said, “ Mr. Macaulay, will you take 
a glass of wine ?” that Mr. Greville was aware of the great man :— 
“T thought I should have dropped off my chair—it was Macaulay, the 
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man I had been so long curious to see and hear. It was not till he stood 
up that I was aware of all the vulgarity of his appearance; not a ray of 
intellect beams from his countenance, a lump of more ordinary clay never 
inclosed a more powerful mind and lively imagination.”’ 


Mr. Greville says of Macaulay's conversation, as a great many 
others have said, that it was “more than society required.” We 
fancy that it was more agreeable to those who came to listen than to 
those who came to talk :— 


“ He wants variety, elasticity and gracefulness ; his is a roaring torrent, 
and not a meandering stream of talk. I believe we should all of us have 
been glad to exchange some of his sense for some of Sydney Smith’s 
nonsense. He said he had read Sir Charles Grandison fifteen times.” 


Sydney Smith used humorously to complain that Macaulay never 
heard the sound of his voice, and called his memory “a great engine 
of colloquial oppression.” 

In India he was not only considered a “roaring torrent,” but as a 
check to real conversation. We give an extract from a letter written 
from India by a distinguished friend of Macaulay on this point :— 


“T do twaddle horribly already, and should not think it right to do other- 
wise, it would be particular. There is a lady staying here who said 
yesterday she had met Mr. Macaulay at dinner. ‘I never saw such a man 
for one who pretends to be clever—it was a small party—and he would not 
let anybody speak but himself, and he went on about Canning and Robes- 
pierre, and Pitt and Fox, and people that nobody knew, and quoted poetry! 
actually verses at dinner! The master of the house tried to stop him, and 
said, “ Now, let us change the subject. Mr. Anderson, have you seen the 
Chief Justice?” and then Mr. Macaulay began to talk about the criminal 
code, and never would listen to any real conversation; poor Mr. B n 
tried to tell us about his grey horse, and Mr. Macaulay really did not hear. 
Mr. Smith went to sleep, and Miss B——n kept looking at me, for I was 
the Burra Beebee, but he talked so I could not give the signal for the ladies 
tomove. I think he is anything but a clever man, and quite a check to 
real conversation !’ I wish you could hear what our real conversation is, 
but only wait, you will when we go home.” 


After his return from India, Sydney Smith said,* “I think his 
sojourn in India has improved him ; his conversation is now enlivened 
by gleams of silence.” Lady Holland always had her eye on him, and 
would not let him bore her guests. The following is an extract from 
a note-book in our possession :— 


“ Lady Holland sent Harold ¢ to Lady Harriet Baring,f who was sitting 
next to Macaulay, to say ‘If Macaulay bores you let me know, and Pll 
make him talk of something else.’ Lady Harriet returned for answer that 
he did not in the least, but in five minutes afterwards Harold came with 
the same message.” 


* From a note-book. + The page. + Afterwards Lady Ashburton. 
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Lady Holland seems to have tyrannised over her friends in the 
most absolute style. Mr. Hayward relates how she drove Lord 
Melbourne from her dinner-table to his own house by making him shift 
his place. Mr. Greville complains that once the table was so full the 
guests could not use their arms, and she would not let Lord Holland, 
who was not eating any dinner, retire in order to make them comfort- 
able. Moore gives a similar account. One day when the table was 
unusually crowded a new guest arrived, Lady Holland ordered room 
to be made.. “It must be made,” groaned somebody, “ for it does not 
exist.” Nobody seems to have ever faced her but Allen, who made 
an attack on her, according to Mr. Greville, “for her brutal” remarks. 
Sydney Smith said of her,* “She is a mob in herself; if you were to 
read the Riot Act she would disperse.” Unfortunately the plan was 
never tried. 


Talleyrand talked one day with Mr. Greville of the Count de 


St. Germain, about whom so much is written in the old French 
‘ Mémoires’ :— 


“He said of the Count de St. Germain (whom he never saw) that there 
is an account of him in Craufurd’s book ; nobody knew whence he came 
nor whither he went; he appeared at Paris suddenly, and disappeared in 
the same way; lived in a hétel garni; had and paid for everything regularly ; 
he talked of events and history with entire familiarity and correctness 
which was never at fault, and always of the people as if he had lived with 
them, and known them, as Talleyrand exemplified it, he would say, ‘Un 
jour che je dinais chez César.’ ” 


In Mr. Quintin Craufurd’st book is the following extraordinary 
account of this mysterious man :— 


“Tl venait souvent chez Madame un homme qui etoit bien aussi etonnant 
qu'une sorciére; c’est le Comte de Saint-Germain (1), qui voulait faire 
croire qu’il vivoit depuis plusieurs siécles. Un jour, Madame lui dit devant 
moi, & la toilette: Comment etoit fait Francois I*? c’est un roi que j’aurois 
bien aimé.—Aussi etoit-il tres-aimable, dit Saint-Germain ; et il dépeignit 
ensuite sa figure et toute sa personne comme l’on fait d’un homme qu’on a 
bien considéré, C’est dommage, ajouta-t-il, qu'il fut trop ardent; je lui 
aurois donné un bien bon conseil qui l’auroit garanti de tous ses mal- 
heurs ....; mais il ne l’auroit pas suivi; car il semble qu'il ait une 
fatalité pour les princes qui fermaient leurs oreilles, c’est-a-dire, celles de 
leur esprit, aux meilleurs avis, surtout dans les momens critiques.—Et le 
connétable, dit Madame, qu’en dites-vous P—Je ne puis en dire trop de bien 
et trop de mal, répondit-il—La Cour de Francois I", etoit-elle fort belle ? 
—Tres-belle; mais celle de ses petits-fils t la surpassoit infiniment; et du 
temps de Marie Stuart et de Marguerite de Valois, c’etoit un pays d’en- 
chantement, le temple des plaisirs ; ceux de l’esprit s’y méloient. Les deux 

* From a note-book. 

+ Quintin Craufurd and his wife, then Mrs. Sullivan, were of great 
assistance to the royal family in their attempt to escape to Varennes. 

} Francis the Second, Charles the Ninth, Henry the Third. 
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reines etoient savantes, faisoient des vers; et c’etoit un plaisir de les 
entendre. Madame lui dit en riant: Il semble que vous ayez vu tout cela. 
J’ai beaucoup de mémoire, dit-il, et j’ai beacoup lu Vhistoire de France. 
Quelquefois je m’amuse, non pas 4 faire croire, mais & laisser croire que 


j'ai vécu dans les plus anciens temps.” 


The description taken by Mr. Craufurd from the ‘ Journal of a 
Femme de Chambre de Madame de Pompadour’* solves the mystery. 
He had “ beaucoup de mémoire,” which, we think, must have surpassed 
that of Macaulay. 

Here is a character of a man almost as wonderful as that of the 
Comte de St. Germain :— 


“The finest gentleman of my young days, who never said to you an un- 
kind thing nor of you a kind one, whose slightest smile was a seductive 
fascination, whose loudest tone was a flutelike melody, had the sweetest 
possible way of insinuating his scorn of the human race. The urbanity of 
his manners made him a pleasant acquaintance, the extent of his reading 
an accomplished companion. No one was more versed in those classes of 
literature in which Mephistopheles might have sought polite authorities in 
favour of his demoniacal views of philosophy. He was at home in the 
correspondence between cardinals and debauchees in the time of Leo the 
Tenth. He might have taken high honours in an examination upon the 
memoirs illustrating the life of the French salons in the ancien régime. 
He knew the age of Louis Quinze so well that to hear him you might 
suppose he was just fresh from a petit souper at the Pare aux Cerfs. 

“Too universally agreeable not to amuse those present at the expense of 
the absent, still even in sarcasm he was never ill-natured; in all graver 
matters if the man he last dined with committed some act which all honest 
men blamed, my misanthrope evinced his gentle surprise not at the act, 
but the blame. ‘What did you expect?’ he would say, with an adorable 
indulgence, ‘he was a man like yourselves.’ 

“Sprung from one of the noblest lineages of Christendom, possessed of 
a fortune which he would smilingly say ‘ was not large enough to allow him 
to give a shilling to anybody else,’ but which, ‘ prudently spent on himself, 
amply sufficed for all the elegant wants of a man so emphatically single ;’ 
this darling of fashion had every motive conceivable not to be the utter 
rogue which he assumed every other fellow-creature to be.” 


The above portrait, by the master hand of Lord Lytton, is no other 
than that of Mr. Greville’s oracle, Henry, Lord de Ros, the most accom- 
plished gentleman of his time; the arbiter of fashion, the “eleventh 
commandment.” 

A curious incident happened at Lord Glengall’s play, which is thus 
narrated by Mr. Greville :— 


“ December 3rd.—I went to see Glengall’s play again. Henry De Ros, 
Glengall and I went together. I was very much amused (but did not ven- 
ture to show it) at a point in one of the scenes between Lureall and Sir S. 
Foster; the latter said, ‘Let me tell you, sir, that a country gentleman 





* Madame de Hausset. 
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residing on his estate is as valuable a member of society as a man of 
fashion in London who lives by plundering others who have more money 
and less wit than himself;’ when De Ros turned to Glengall and said, 
‘Richard, there appears to me to be a great deal of twaddle in this play; 
besides, you throw over the good cause.’ ” 


Lord Lytton gives his account of the same scene :— 


“In the more brilliant period of this amiable man-scorner’s social career, 
once, and once only, he is said to have given way to anger. One of his 
associates (I say designedly associates, not friends, out of respect for his 
memory, since friendship is a virtue, and he denied its existence), one of 
his associates wrote a play. The comedy was acted. My hero honoured 
the performance by appearing in the author’s box. Leaning forward so as 
to be seen of all men, he joined his hands in well-bred applause of every 
abortive joke and grammatical solecism, till, in a critical part of the play, 
there occurred a popular clap-trap—a something said in praise of virtue 
and condemnation of vice. The gallery, of course, responded to the clap- 
trap, expressing noisy satisfaction at the only sentiment familiar to their 
comprehension which they had hitherto heard. But my fine archetype of 
modern misanthropy paused aghast, suspended ‘the soft collision of ap- 
plauding gloves,’ and, looking at his associate as reproachfully as Cesar 
might have looked at Brutus when he sighed forth ‘Et tu Brute,’ let fall 
these withering words, ‘ Why, Billy,* this is betraying the Good Old Cause.” 
So saying, he left the box resentful.” 


Who can wonder that a disciple of such a Gamaliel should have 
become a cynic and a man-scorner, but certainly not an “amiable” 
specimen of the kind? Then how Mr. Greville was petted! Kings 
fed,and Dukes and Duchesses worshipped him. Even the business of 
the nation was stopped to please him. 


“ Jan. 30th.—There was to have been a Council, but it was put off on ac- 
count of my gout. I remember once before a Council was put off because I 
was at Egham for the races; that was a Council, in ’27, I think, to admit 
foreign corn.” 


Shade of Cobden! a hungry people, general distress, and a council 
to admit the staff of life put off because Mr. Greville wished to win 
some money amongst “the blackguards and fools” at Egham races! 
We hope Mr. Greville won his money ; when he lost it he was apt to 
moralise, and there are many reflections as to where true happiness is 
to be found. 

Mr. Greville’s opinion is that it exists in “contented mediocrity.” 
This also was the opinion of Charles the Second, who said that the 
happiest position in life was “an Englishman with a competent income, 
above the rank of a constable, but below that of a justice of peace.” 

We have now to make some remarks about the discussions that have 
taken place with respect to these memoirs. 


* Lord Lytton evidently imagined that the play had been written by 
another noble author. 
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When the book first came out there was nothing but a chorus of 
approbation from every critic in the land, almost without exception. 

Then there came rumours that this or that great personage was 
horrified at the startling contents; that a distinguished member of 
the household had taken to his bed, where his friends hoped he would 
remain; that the clerks of the Privy Council office were in strong 
hysterics; that Sir Erskine May had fainted after reading that Lord 
Lyndhurst had called the Speaker of the House of Commons a damned 
tiresome bitch. 

We believe there was some foundation for all these rumours. And 
then it was announced that the celebrated “old reviewer” was about 
to dish “ Mr. Reeve” in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly.’ 

We cannot think that “ the old reviewer ” has been so successful as 
usual in his attack; it does not seem written with the same incisive 
pen which put down Mrs. Beecher Stowe and blew the Franciscan 
theory to the winds; but Richard the Third must have been nervous 
between two clergymen; and we fancy the “old reviewer” was 
embarrassed by the two “ distinguished members of the household.” 

When the fight took place between Sayers and Heenan, a great 
organ of the Peace Society had an article in which it denounced, with 
natural disgust, this breach of civilisation ; but it ended it with, “ Our 
readers will find in another column the disgusting details.” We turned 
to that column, and there we found, to our horror, the best and 
bloodiest account of that great international combat. 

So in the ‘ Quarierly,’ the “old reviewer” scarifies the “ judicious 
editor” and his idol with an unsparing hand, but he gives “ details ” 
which we carefully abstain from imparting to the grave, sober, and 
modest readers of ‘Temple Bar.’ 

Of course the attack in the ‘Quarterly’ was quickly followed by 
the announcement of a “ fourth edition with notes,” and it was hoped 
that the judicious editor would have expunged two anecdotes about 
living ladies, which ought never to have been published, even if the 
stories were true. We must say that after the letters of Lady West- 
moreland and that old and faithful servant of the public, the once, 
and to those who recollect her youth, the ever charming Mrs. Charles 
Kean, we think they ought to have been entirely omitted, and some 
apology been made; but Mr. Reeve actually by his note seems to 
believe that the anecdote about Lady Westmoreland “ does the greatest 
honour to her humanity and good feelings.” 

A fourth edition will be quickly followed by a fifth. The book has 
made a furore in America, Even the readers of the New York Herald 
allow it to be the “ raciest” publication of modern times. 

There is a report, which we hope is true, that Mr. Reeve is about 
to give, in imitation of Thackeray, a public reading of “extracts” 
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from his volumes; it will be a tremendous success. The Duke of 
Cumberland’s “scramble” with the wife of a Lord Chancellor will 
bring down the house. ‘The Lady of Fashion and the Forger, as 
interpreted by Mr. Reeve, will draw tears from every eye ; the “ details ” 
of Royal customs and habits will excite the deepest interest and an- 
mixed wonder; and if Mr. Reeve could manage to get good portraits 
of Mr. Greville and his friends hung about the Hall, we think we 
shall have what Cornelius calls “a flowing, exhilarating, and not 
altogether uninstructive day.” 

It is said that the unpublished volumes are not to see the light 
for fifteen years. But then consider the feelings of those who know 
they are in them, and even those who imagine that they are. There 
are several families whose peace of mind is seriously disturbed by this 
dreadful idea. 

There was a literary party in a street near Russell Square; “the 
conversation raged ;” Mr. Greville was present and seemed to enjoy it, 
but the surviving members of the family recollect that he went in for 
Fricandeau, and that he looked pale after “ dinner,” and they are very 
anxious to know what “The Gruncher” says about that. 

Then there is a nobleman of majestic deportment, and who thinks 
himself “absolute wisdom ;’ some of his malicious friends have told 
him he is written down as “a solemn ass” in the remaining volumes, 
and he is rabid to know what is stated about him. 

Then there are the “fools and idiots” of society (a harsh judgment, 
but Mr. Greville had never seen them skating in the dog days), whose 
playful and innocent flirtations were the table talk of a censorious 
world. Many of them are now members of Dr. Cumming’s or Mr. 
Spurgeon’s congregation, therefore they are awfully anxious as to what 
is whispered about them. 

The next phase in the Greville controversy will be the appear- 
ance of Lord Winchelsea’s poem, which is thus announced in the 
‘Publisher’s Circular’ :— 


“ Lord Winchelsea has a poem in the press, which is a strong satire on 
the Memoirs; it is named, we hear, ‘ Greville be-Reeved, or new Wax 
(Whacks) for old Cobblers.’ The old cobbler is Mr. Reeve.” 


Lord Winchelsea’s father has been called a “blockhead” and a 
“ maniac,” therefore the poem will be a filial attention to his battered 
sire. Lord Winchelsea’s verses are always worth reading, and as nobody 
better knew Mr. Greville’s “little ways,” we anticipate a great treat ; 
but we hope the other distinguished noblemen whose relations have 
been bespattered will not break out in poetry, but stick to their natural 
element. 
We have now done with the book, and we must say that the 
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more we read it the more we enjoy it. If people would give up their 
prejudices against having their dead relations abused, there would not 
be a dissentient voice as to its merits. 

It is impossible to write down a book like this. A “conscientious 
critic” lifts up his voice “like a pelican in the wilderness.” The 
“conscientious critic” informs us that “Society is shocked.” We 
were not aware that Society was ever shocked at anything. 

Sir Harry Englefield gives an account * of a lecture delivered by 
Falconet, 


“Shortly after completing the model of his equestrian statue of Czar 
Peter. He took for his subject the celebrated horse of Marcus Aurelius 
in the capitol, and pointed out as many faults in it as ever a jockey did in 
an animal he was about to purchase; but something came over him, vain 
as he was, when he was about to conclude his harangue. He took a long 
pinch of snuff, and, eyeing his own faultless model, exclaimed with a sigh, 
‘Cependant, messieurs, il faut avouer, cette vilaine béte-la est vivante et 


la mienne est morte.’ ” 

That is the case with the “ Greville Memoirs ;” a critic may write 
a faultless article against the book, but still he must know that his 
criticism will die, whilst the book will live. ‘* Cette vilaine béte-la est 
vivante et la mienne est morte.” It will rank with the ‘Memoirs of 
St. Simon and Lord Hervey.’ 

Moore mentions an Irishman in the pit, who cried out to a friend 
acting Othello, “ Larry, there is the least taste in life of your linen 
hanging out.” Well, we think, much as we are indebted to him, 
that there is a little of Mr. Reeve’s linen hanging out, and we hope 
he will put it right before the next edition. He has had a difficult 
task, as we know how hard it is for the Heavy Father of a company 
to do a light part which the “old reviewer” would have played to 
perfection. 

We must again thank him for having brought out, in defiance 
of every consideration of humanity, the most indiscreet, instructive, 
abusive, fascinating book that ever disgusted and delighted a “ wicked 
world.” 

* In the ‘ Life of Scott.’ 
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Che Dean's Watch. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 





I. 


Tue day before Christmas of 1832 my friend Wilfrid, his double-bass 
slung over his shoulder, and I with my violin under my arm, were on 
our way from the Black Forest to Heidelberg. There had been an ex- 
traordinary fall of snow, and as far as we could see across the immense 
desert plain no trace of road or pathway was discernible. The north 
wind whistled its shrill arée¢te with monotonous persistence, and Wil- 
frid, his wallet flattened against his meagre spine, his long heron-legs 
stretched wide apart, and the peak of his flat cap drawn down to his 
nose, went on before me, humming some joyous passage from ‘ Ondine.’ 
Now and then he turned round and cried with a strange smile: 

“Comrade, play me the valse from ‘Robin.’ I feel inclined to 
dance.” 

A burst of laughter followed these words, and the good fellow 
pushed on more vigorously than ever. I kept pace with him, sinking 
in the snow up to my knee at every step, and feeling my spirits sink- 
ing by slow degrees. 

The heights of Heidelberg were coming into sight on the far side of 
the horizon, and we were hoping to reach our journey’s end before 
nightfall, when we heard the gallop of a horse behind us. It was then 
about five o’clock in the evening, and great flakes of snow were swirling 
in the dusky air. The rider presently came up within twenty paces of 
us, drew rein, and scrutinised us out of the corner of his eye; and we 
did the same to him. 

Imagine a large man with red beard and hair, wearing a superb 
three-cornered hat; over his brown coat a wide-skirted fox-skin pelisse, 
and his hands in fur-lined gloves reaching to his elbows—some big- 
paunched sheriff or burgomaster—a handsome valise fastened on the 
croup of his vigorous steed. In short, unmistakably a personage. 

“ Eh, eh, my lads,” he said, withdrawing one of his great hands 
from mufflers hung to his rhingrave, “no doubt we are going to 
Heidelberg to play our music ?” 

Wilfrid looked keenly askance at the traveller and answered sharply : 

“ Does that in any way interest you, monsieur ?” 

“Rather; and I have a piece of good advice to give you on the 
subject.” 
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“ Advice ?” 

“Tf you don’t refuse it.” 

Wilfrid, taking longer strides than before, walked on without answer- 
ing; and I noticed that the traveller had exactly the look of a large 
cat—ears standing out from his head, half-closed eyelids, frizzled 
moustaches, and soft and fatherly manner. 

“ My dear friend,” he continued, addressing me frankly, “ you will 
do well to return the way you have come.” 

“Why, monsieur ?” 

“The illustrious Maestro Pimenti, of Novara, has announced a 
Christmas concert at Heidelberg ; all the town is going to it, and you 
will not earn a kreutzer.” 

But, turning ill-temperedly, Wilfrid replied : 

“We scorn your maestro and all the Pimentis in the world! Look 
at this young man—look well at him! He hasn’t yet a scrub of 
beard on his chin, and he has never played anywhere but in the little 
wine-shops of the Black Forest, for the charcoal-burners and their 
girls to dance to. Well, this little man, with his long flaxen locks 
and his big blue eyes, defies all your Italian charlatans. His left 
hand holds treasures of melody, grace, and suppleness ; his right, the 
most magnificent bow-stroke that the Lord sometimes, in his moments 
of good humour, deigns to accord to poor mortals.” 

“ Aha!” said the other, “is it so, indeed ?” 

“What I tell you is the truth,” cried Wilfrid, trudging along and 
blowing his red fingers. 

I thought he was making game of the traveller, who followed us at 
a slow trot. 

He went on in this manner for more than half a league in silence. 
Suddenly the unknown said to us sharply : 

“Whatever your merit may be, take yourselves back to the Black 
Forest. We've vagabonds enough at Heidelberg, without having you 
to swell the number. I advise you for your good—especially under 
the present circumstances. Profit by my counsel!” 

Wilfrid was about to return him an indignant answer, but he had 
put his horse into a gallop and was already riding along the Elector’s 
grand avenue. An immense flight of crows rose from the plain, and 
seemed to follow the stranger’s course, filling the air with their 
clamours. 

We reached Heidelberg towards seven o'clock in the evening, and 
certainly saw Pimenti’s grand posting-bill on all the walls of the city : 
“Grand concerto, solo,” &c. 

The same evening, going the round of the beer-houses of the theo- 
logians and the philosophers, we met several Black Forest musicians, 
old comrades, who engaged us to join their band. There was old 
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Srémer, the violoncellist ; his two sons, Ludwig and Karl, two good 
second violins ; Heinrich Siebel, the clarionet; big Berthe with her 
harp; then Wilfrid and his double bass, and myself as first violin. 

It was agreed that we should go about together, and that after Christ- 
mas we should share our gains. Wilfrid had already hired, for us two, 
a sleeping-room on the sixth story of the little public-house called the 
Pied de Mouton, in the middle of the Holdergasse, at five kreutzers 
the night. Properly speaking the room was a loft; but fortunately it 
contained a stove, made of sheet-iron, and we lit a fire in it to dry our- 
selves. 

While we were quietly seated, roasting chestnuts and drinking a 
mug of wine, little Annette, the servant of the house, in a poppy- 
coloured petticoat and black velvet cap, blushing cheeks, and lips like 
a bunch of cherries, mounted the stairs four steps at a time, tapped at 
the door, and then came and threw herself joyfully into my arms. 

I had known this pretty little girl a long while; we belonged to 
the same village, and, if I must tell you the whole truth, her sparkling 
eyes and sprightly manner had captivated my heart. 

“Tye come to have a moment's talk with you,” she said to me, 
seating herself on a box. “I saw you go upstairs just now—and here 
I am.” 

She then set off chatting, asking me news of this one and that one, 
in fact of everybody in the village; giving me hardly time to answer 
any of her questions. Sometimes she stopped to look at me with in- ‘ 
expressible tenderness; and we should have gone on so till the next 
day, if Mother Grédel Dick had not called out on the stairs: 

“ Annette! Annette! are you coming ?” 

“Tm coming, madame! I’mcoming!” cried the poor child, spring- 
ing up in surprise. She gave me a little tap on the cheek and 
hurried to the door; but at the moment of going out of the room she 
stopped : 

“Ah!” she cried, returning, “ I’d forgotten to tell you. Have you 
heard of it ?” 

“ Of what ?” 

“The death of our pro-rector Zahn ?” 

“ How does that concern us ?” 

“Perhaps not; but take care, take care, if your papers are not all 
perfectly correct. At eight o'clock to-morrow morning they'll come and 
demand them of you. They’ve arrested a great many, a great many 
people, during the last fortnight. The pro-rector was murdered in 
the library of the St. Christophe cloister yesterday evening. Last week 
the old high priest, Ulmet Elias, of the Jews’ Street, was murdered in 
a similar manner. A few days before that the old midwife, Christina 
Haas, and Séligmann, the dealer in agates, of the Rue Durlach, were 
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assassinated. So my poor Kasper,” she said tenderly, “take great care 
of yourself, and I hope all your papers are in order.” 

While we were speaking the cries below were being continued. 

“ Annette! Annette! are you coming down? Oh! the wretch, to 
leave me all alone !” 

The voices of the customers were also heard, demanding wine, 
beer, ham, and sausages. We were obliged to part. Annette 
hurried downstairs as she had hurried up, and answered in her sweet 
voice : 

“Good gracious! good gracious, madame! What is the matter, 
that you call out for me like that ? One might imagine the house 
was on fire, at least.” 

Wilfrid went and closed the door, and then, when he had resumed 
his place, we looked at each other somewhat uneasily. 

“That's singular news,” he said. “Your papers are all right, 
are they not ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

And I showed him my Jivret. 

“ Good—amine is the same ; I had it properly signed before start- 
ing. But all the same these murders will do us no good. I'm afraid 
we shan’t do any business here. Many families are in mourning ; and 
then, besides, there will be the hindrances, the humbug, of the 
seneschal’s court, the anxieties ” 

“Bah! you are looking at everything on the dark side,” I said to 
him. 

We continued to talk of these strange events till past midnight. 
The fire in our little stove lit the angle of the roof, the square 
window with its three cracked panes, the mattress spread under the 
tiles, the black sloping rafters supporting one another, the little deal 
table with its shadow flickering on the worm-eaten floor. Now and 
then a bat, drawn by the warmth, flitted like an arrow along the wall. 
The wind was heard ingulfing itself in the high chimneys and sweep- 
ing the snow-dust from the gutters. I was thinking of Annette, and 
had relapsed into silence. 

Suddenly Wilfrid took off his waistcoat, saying : 

“Tt's time to get to sleep. Put another block of wood on the fire 
and let’s go to bed.” 

This said, I pulled off my boots ; we were stretched on the mattress, 
the coverlid drawn up to our chins, a big log under our heads for a 
pillow. Wilfrid was soon asleep. The light of the little stove came 
and went; the wind redoubled out of doors; and still thinking, I, in 
turn, fell tranquilly off to sleep. 

About two o'clock in the morning I was awakened by an inde- 
scribable noise; I thought at first it was a cat rushing along the 
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gutters; but after listening with my ear against the tiles, my uncer- 
tainty was soon removed—somebody was walking on the roof. 

I nudged Wilfrid with my elbow to wake him. 

“ Hush !” he said, grasping my hand. 

He had heard the sound as well as I. The light of the nearly ex- 
pired fire fell faintly upon the crumbling wall. I was going to rise, 
when the little window, held closed by a piece of brick, was suddenly 
opened. A pale face, with red hair, phosphorescent eyes, and quivering 
cheeks, appeared, looking searchingly into the interior. So astounded 
were we that neither of us had power to utter a cry. The man 
passed one leg, then the other, through the window, and descended 
into our loft so cautiously as not to make the slightest sound on 
alighting on the floor. 

This man, with wide round shoulders, thickset, his features knit 
like those of a tiger on the watch, was no other than the easy-going 
personage who had given us advice on the road to Heidelberg. But 
how changed his physiognomy now appeared to us! In spite of the 
excessive cold, he was in his shirt sleeves; he had nothing on but his 
breeches, girt about his waist, black silk stockings, and shoes with 
silver buckles. A long blood-stained knife glittered in his hand. 

Wilfrid and I thought ourselves lost. But he seemed not to see 
us in the oblique shadow of the garret, though the flame in the stove 
had been fanned up by the icy current of air from the skylight. He 
crouched down upon a box and shivered with cold in a strange fashion. 
Suddenly his yellowish-green eyes fixed their gaze on me—his nostrils 
dilated, and he continued to gaze at me for a full minute. Every 
drop of blood seemed to leave my veins. Then, turning towards the 
stove, he coughed in a hoarse tone of voice, like that of a cat, without 
a muscle of his face starting. He drew from the fob of his breeches 
a large watch, moved like a man looking to see the hour, and then, 
either from absence of mind, or from some other motive, placed it on 
the table. Finally, rising as if in doubt, he considered the window, 
appeared to hesitate, and went out, leaving the door wide open. 

I rose immediately for the purpose of drawing the bolt, but already 
the steps of the man were creaking on the stairs two storeys below. 
An irresistible curiosity overcame my terror, and, as I heard him open 
a window overlooking the yard, I went to a window on the stairs on 
the same side. The yard, from this height, was as deep down as a 
well; a wall, fifty or sixty feet high, divided it in two. To the right 
of this wall was the yard of a pork-butcher ; to the left, that of the 
Pied de Mouton. It was covered with damp moss and the wild vege- 
tation that plants itself in the shade. The summit reached from the 
window opened by the assassin in a straight line to the roof of a large 
dark-looking house, built at the back of the Bergstrasse. As the 
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moon was shining between the large snow-laden clouds, I saw all this 
at a glance, and shuddered on perceiving the man making his way 
along the top of the high wall, his head bent forward and his long 
knife in his hand, while the wind whistled drearily. 

He reached the opposite roof and disappeared through a window. 

I thought I was dreaming. For some few seconds I stood there, 
open-mouthed and bare-chested, my hair streaming, under the sleet 
that fell from the roof. At last, waking from my state of stupor, I 
returned to our retreat, and rejoined Wilfrid, who looked haggardly 
at me and murmured a prayer in a low voice. I hastened to put 
wood into the stove, to put on my clothes, and to draw the bolt of the 
door. 

“Well?” asked my comrade, rising. 

“Well,” I answered, “we've escaped. If this man has not seen us 
it is because we owe our lives to God.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied; “it is one of the murderers of whom 
Annette told us. Good God! what a face, and what a knife!” 

He fell back on the mattress. As for myself, I swallowed at a 
draught all that was left of the wine in the mug, and as the fire had 
burned up, the warmth had again spread itself through the chamber, 
and the bolt of the door was securely drawn, my courage began to 
return. 

Still the watch was there—the man might come back for it. This 
idea froze us with terror. 

“What shall we do now?” said Wilfrid. “The shortest course to 
take will be to set off at once back to the Black Forest.” 

“ Why should we ?” 

“T’ve no longer any inclination to play the double-bass—you can 
do as you like.” 

“But why—what should we run away for? Have we committed 
any crime ?” 

“Don’t speak so loud—don’t speak so loud!” he cried. “ Only 
that word crime, if anybody overheard it, might bring us to the 
gibbet. Poor devils like us would serve for examples to others. It 
does not take long to decide who commits crimes ; it would be quite 
enough if that watch were found here.” 

“ Listen to me, Wilfrid,” I said to him; “there’s no use in losing 
your wits. I’ve no doubt, in my own mind, that a crime has been 
committed to-night in our neighbourhood ; under such circumstances, 
what ought an honest man to do? Instead of taking to flight, he 
must assist justice, he must ” 





” 


“ How ?—how can he assist it ? 
“The simplest way will be to take the watch to-morrow to the 
high bailiff, and state to him what has passed.” 
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“Never! never! I daren’t touch this watch!” 

“ Very well; IJ go with it. Let us lie down and try to go to 
sleep again, if possible.” 

“ T’ve no wish to go to sleep.” 

“Then, let us talk; light your pipe, and we'll wait for daylight. 
There are people still up below, perhaps; if you like, we'll go down.” 

“Td rather remain here.” 

** So be it.” 

We resumed our places by the side of the fire. 

The next morning as soon as it was light I went and took up the 
watch from the table. It was a very handsome double-dialled watch, 
the one dial marking the hours, the other the minutes. Wilfrid ap- 
peared more reassured. 

“ Kasper,” he said, “I think, after all, it will be better that I should 
go and see the bailiff. You are too young to manage such matters ; 
you'll not explain yourself properly.” . 

“Just as you like,” I replied. 

“Tt would appear strange for a man of my age to send a mere boy.” 

“Very well ; I understand, Wilfrid.” 

He took the watch, and I noticed that his self-love alone urged him 
to take this resolution ; no doubt he would have blushed before his 
comrades to have shown less courage than me. 

We descended from the loft thoughtfully. Passing along the pas- 
sage which opens into the Rue Saint-Christopher we heard the rattle 
of glasses and forks, and I recognised the voice of old Brémer and his 
two sons, Ludwig and Karl. 

“Faith, Wilfrid,” I said, “ before going out, we should do no harm 
to take a drink of something.” 

At the same time I pushed open the room door. Our whole com- 
pany was there, the violins and horns hanging on the wall and the harp 
in a corner. We were welcomed with joyous shouts. All bestirred 
themselves to make room for us at table. 

“ Good day, comrades!” cried old Brémer. “ Wind! snow! All the 
beerhouses will be full of company. Every flake that whirls in the 
air is a florin falling into our pockets.” 

I perceived my little Annette, fresh, shrewd, smiling at me with 
eyes and lips of love. This sight cheered me. The best cuts of ham 
were for me, and every time she came to place a mug on my right her 
soft hand rested expressively on my shoulder. 

Oh! how my heart bounded in thinking of the chestnuts we had 
crunched together of an evening! Yet the pale face of the murderer 
passed from time to time before my eyes and made me shudder. I 
looked at Wilfrid ; he was very thoughtful. At length, as the clock 
struck eight, our band was preparing to set out, when the door opened 
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and three police officers, with livid complexions and eyes that glittered 
like those of rats, followed by several others of the same species, pre- 
sented themselves on the threshold. One of these, having a long and, 
as they say, daintily formed nose, and a stout cudgel hanging at his 
wrist, advanced, crying : 

“ Your papers, gentlemen.” 

Everyone hastened to satisfy his demand. Unfortunately, Wilfrid, 
who was standing by the stove, was seized by a sudden fit of trembling, 
and, as the experienced eye of the police officer was turned upon him 
with an equivocal regard, the fatal idea came into his head of slipping 
the watch into his boot ; but before it had reached its destination the 
officer clapped my comrade on the thigh, and said in a bantering tone : 

“Aha! This little business appears to be slightly unpleasant to 
you :” 

Thereupon Wilfrid was seized with a fainting fit, to everybody’s 
great astonishment; he sank back upon a form, pale as death, and 
Madoe, the chief of the police, without ceremony searched in his 
trousers, and, with a wicked outburst of laughter, produced the watch. 
But hardly had he looked at it than he became grave, and turning 
towards his assistants cried in a terrible voice : 

“ Let no one leave this place! We've got the whole band! Here’s 
the watch belonging to Dean Daniel Van den Berg. Quick! the 
handcuffs!” 

This order sent an icy thrill into the marrow of our bones. There 
was terrible excitement. Feeling, myself, that we were lost, I slipped 
down under the bench next the wall, and while they were putting the 
irons on poor old Brémer, his sons, Heinrich, and Wilfrid, who 
sobbed and protested his innocence, I felt a small hand passed round 
my neck, the tender hand of Annette, on which I pressed my lips as 
a last farewell. But she took me by the ear and drew me softly, very 
softly, from under the bench. I saw the open trap-door of the cellar 
under one end of the table, I slipped into it, and the door closed. 

Tt was all done in a second, in the midst of the confusion. 

I was hardly in my hiding-place before I heard footsteps trampling 
on the trap door, then all became silent; my poor comrades were 
gone! Mother Grédel Dick, from her doorstep, shrieked like a pea- 
cock that the Pied de Mouton had been dishonoured. 

I will leave you to imagine what my reflections were during the 
whole of that day, cowering behind a barrel, my back twisted, my 
legs bent under me, thinking that if a dog should by any chance 
come down into the cellar, that if the landlady herself should come to 
fill a jug, that if the barrel behind which I was concealed were to 
become empty during the day and another had to be tapped—that 
the least accident, in short, might destroy me. 
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' All these ideas and a thousand others passed through nfy head. I 
pictured to myself old Brémer, Wilfrid, Karl, Ludwig, and big Berthe, 
already hanging upon the gibbet of Harberg, in the midst of a whole 
flight of crows gorging themselves at their expense. The hair rose 
on my head. 

Annette, not less troubled in mind than myself, out of extreme 
cautiousness, shut the door every time she came up from the cellar. 
I heard the old woman call out to her: 

“ Leave that door alone! What are you thinking of—to waste half 
your time opening and shutting it?” 

The door was then left ajar, and out of the darkness I saw the 
tables surrounded ‘by new drinkers, and heard exclamations, discus- 
sions, and endless stories concerning the famous band. 

“The scoundrels!” cried one. “ ‘Thanks to heaven they are all 
captured! What a scourge for Heidelberg! One did not dare to stir 
out into the streets after ten o'clock. ‘Trade was beginning to suffer. 
But there’s now an end of it, and in a fortnight’s time all will be 
right again.” 

“These musicians from the Black Forest,” cried another, “are 
nothing but a set of bandits! They get let into houses under pre- 
tence of playing music; they take notice of the locks, the coffers, the 
cupboards, the entrances, and then one fine morning we hear that 
Master So-and-so has had his throat cut in his bed—that his wife has 
been murdered, his children strangled, his house stripped from top to 
bottom, his barn set on fire, or something of the kind. The wretches! 
They mus be exterminated without mercy, if the country is to know 
any quiet and safety.” 

“The whole town will go to see them hung,” said Mother Grédel, 
“and it'll be the happiest day of my life. Do you know that but for 
Dean Daniel's watch no trace of them would ever have been dis- 
covered? Yesterday evening the watch disappeared, this morning 
Master Daniel gave a description of it to the police, an hour afterwards 
Madoc claps his hand on the whole covey! Ha! ha! ha!” 

The whole room rang with laughter. Shame, indignation, fear, 
made me shudder by turns. 

Night came, however. Only a few drinkers remained seated at the 
tables. I heard the fat landlady, who had been up late the night 
before, yawn and murmur: 

“Ah! when are we going to get to bed ?” 

One candle alone was left alight in the room. 

“Go to bed, madame,” said Annette, gently. “I'll sit up alone until 
these gentlemen go away.” 

Some of the tipsy guests understood this invitation and went away ; 
but one remained, dozing in front of his jug. The watchman going 
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his rounds waked him up, and I heard him go out in his turn, grumb- 
ling and staggering, at the door. 

“ At last he’s gone,” I said to myself. ‘“ Mother Grédel will go to 
bed and little Annette will not be long before she comes to set me at 
liberty.” 

With these pleasant thoughts in my head I was stretching my 
cramped limbs, when these words of the fat landlady fell upon my 
ears : 

“ Annette, go and shut up the house—and don’t forget to put up 
the iron kar—while I go down into the cellar.” 

This laudable practice appeared to be habitual with her, to assure 
herself that all was in order. 

* But, madame,” stammered the girl, “the barrel is not empty; 
there is no need for you” 

“Mind your own business,” interrupted Mother Grédel, whose 
candle already shone upon the stairs. 

I had but just time enough to jam myself once more behind the 
barrel. The old woman, stooping under the low roof of the cellar, 
went from one cask to another, and I heard her mutter : 

“Oh, the hussey! how she lets the wine run! Wait a bit, wait a 
bit. I'll teach you to fasten the taps better! Was ever such a thing 
seen ?—was ever such a thing seen ?” 

The light cast shadows against the damp wall; I cringed into the 
smallest possible space. 

Suddenly, at the moment when I thought the visit was terminated, 
I heard the old woman utter a sigh—a sigh so long and so doleful, 
the idea immediately entered my head that something extraordinary 
must be going on. I ventured to look out of my place of retreat 
with the utmost caution. What did I see? Mother Grédel Dick, 
with open mouth and eyes starting from her head, gazing under the 
barrel behind which I was holding myself motionless. She had per- 
ceived one of my feet under the log which served to tilt it, and 
doubtless imagined that she had discovered the chief of the robbers 
hidden there for the purpose of murdering her during the night. My 
resolution was promptly taken; I rose to my feet murmuring : 

“Madame, in the name of heaven, take pity on me! I am” 

But without looking at me, and without heeding a word of what I 
said, she set up a screeching enough to split one’s ears, all the time 
scrambling up the stairs as fast as her corpulency would allow her to 
move. J,on my part, seized with indescribable terror, hung on to 
her gown to beseech her on my knees; but that made things worse 
than ever. 

“Help! murder!” she cried. “Oh! oh! Leave me! Take my 
money! Oh! oh!” 
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It was frightful. In vain I cried to her: 

“ Madame, look at me! I am not what you imagine me to be”—— 

Bah! she was out of her senses with terror. She raved, she 
stuttered, she yelled in accents so shrill that, if we had not been 
underground, all the neighbourhood would have been aroused. In 
this extremity, carried away by my fury, I climbed over her 
back, reached the door before her, and clapped it to like thunder, 
taking care to shoot the bolt in its socket. The light having gone 
out during this struggle, Mother Grédel was left in darkness, and her 
voice was only feebly heard, as in the distance. 

Exhausted and downcast, I looked at Annette, whose distress 
equalled my own. We had neither of us strength to utter a word, 
and we listened to the old woman’s cries, that grew weaker and weaker, 
and at last ceased altogether; she had fainted. 

“Oh, Kasper!” cried Annette, joining her hands. “ What is to be 
done? My God! what is to bedone? Fly! fly! Somebody may 
have heard. You have killed her.” 

“ Killed !—I ? ”»—— 

“Well, well, fly—make your escape! I'll open the door for you.” 

As she spoke she unbarred the door and I rushed into the street 
without even thanking her, the ungrateful wretch that I was! But 
I was so terrified, the danger was so pressing, the sky so dark. The 
weather was abominable ; not a star was in the heavens, not a lamp 
alight ; it blowed and snowed. For half an hour I hurried on without 
once pausing to take breath. My horror may be imagined when, 
raising my eyes, I saw that I was in front of the Pied de Mouton. 
In my terror I had made the circuit of the neighbourhood, perhaps, 
three or four times. My legs were weary and mud-covered, my knees 
bent under me. 

The public-house, so recently deserted, hummed like a beehive ; 
lights were passing from one window to another. No doubt it was 
full of police officers. Down-hearted, exhausted by cold and hunger, 
desperate, and not knowing where to find shelter, I then took the most 
singular of all resolutions. 

“Faith !” I said to myself, “if I am to die, I can but die. As well 
be hung as leave my bones on the road back to the Black Forest.” 

I went into the public-house, therefore, to give myself up to justice. 
Among the shabby-looking individuals with battered hats and enor- 
mous bludgeons, whom | had seen in the morning, and who were now 
prying and ferreting all over the house, there was, seated before a 
table, the high bailiff, Zimmer, dressed in black, with grave air and 
penetrating eye; and Secretary Roth, in his red wig, with his im- 
posing expression of face and his broad, flat ears, like oyster-shells. 
Hardly any notice was taken of me, a circumstance which at once 
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modified my resolution. I took a seat in one of the corners of the 
room behind the cast-iron stove, in company with two or three of the 
neighbours, who had come to see what was going on, and I calmly 
asked for a measure of wine and a plate of sauer-kraut. 

Annette nearly betrayed me. 

“My God!” she exclaimed. “Is it possible ?” 

But an exclamation more or less in the midst of such a clamorous 
crowd signified absolutely nothing. Nobody took any notice of it; 
and while I went on eating with the best appetite I listened to the 
examination to which Mother Grédel was being subjected while lying 
helplessly in a large arm-chair, her thin hair and eyes still disordered 
by terror. 

“ What appeared to be the age of this man ?” asked the bailiff. 

“From forty to fifty years old, monsieur. An enormous man, with 
black side-locks, or brown ones—I will not speak positively as to the 
colour—long nose, green eyes.” 

“ Had he no particular marks—stains on the face—scars ?” 

“ No—I don’t remember. He had only a large hammer and 
pistols.” 

“Very well; and what did he say to you?” 

“He seized me by the throat, but fortunately I cried out so loudly 
that he became afraid, and then I defended myself with my nails. 
Ah monsieur! when one’s life is in danger one defends oneself, 
monsieur.” 

“Nothing is more natural and legitimate, madame. Write down, 
Monsieur Roth, that the sangfroid of this good woman has been 
truly admirable.” 

And so on throughout the examination. 

Annette was then questioned, who simply declared that she had 
been so terrified as to remember nothing. 

“That will do,” said the bailiff. “If any further intelligence 
reaches us we will return to-morrow.” 

Everybody went away, and I asked Mother Grédel for a bedroom 
for the night. She had not the least recollection of having seen me 
before, so completely had her brain been muddled by fear. 

“ Annette,” she said, “show the gentleman up to the little green 
chamber on the third floor. I can no longer stand on my feet. Ah, 
good heavens! what one has to go through in this world!” 

And she gave free and full vent to her tears, which did her good. 

Annette, having lit a candle, conducted me to the chamber named, 
and when we were alone, “ Ah, Kasper! Kasper!” she cried out of the 
simplicity of her heart, “who would ever have thought that you 


belonged to the band? I shall never be happy again after having 
loved a brigand.” 
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“ You, too, Annette !—you too!” I cried in despair, throwing my- 
self on to a seat. “This is more than I can bear !” 

I was ready to burst into tears. But she instantly repented of her 
injustice, and came and threw her arms about me, crying : 

“No! no!—you are not one of the band! You are too gentle for 
that, my good Kasper; but, for all that, you are very venturesome to 
have come back !” 

I told her that I had been dying of cold out of doors, and that that 
alone had decided me. We remained for a few moments thoughtful, 
and then she left me, for fear of arousing the suspicions of Mother 
Grédel. When I was alone, after having made sure that the windows 
did not open on to any wall, and that the bolt of the door acted 
properly, I thanked the Lord for having saved me under such perilous 
circumstances. Then, lying down in bed, I slept profoundly. 


II. 


Next morning I awoke about eight o'clock. The weather was damp 
and dull. On drawing aside the curtain of my bed, I remarked that 
the snow was piled on the window-ledges ; the windows were all white 
with it. I thought sadly of the fate of my comrades; how they must 
be suffering from the cold, most of all, old Brémer and big Berthe. 
This idea wrung my heart. 

While I was musing in this manner, a strange tumult arose out of 
doors. It approached the public-house, and it was not without alarm 
that I sprang towards a window to judge of this new peril. 

The famous band was being brought to be confronted with Mistress 
Grédel Dick, who was unable to leave her house after the terrible 
emotions of the previous night. My poor companions were coming 
down the muddy street, between two files of police agents, and followed 
by an avalanche of boys, hooting and hissing like very savages. I 
still seem to see the frightful scene: old Brémer manacled to his son 
Ludwig, then Karl and Wilfrid, and lastly, big Berthe, who walked 
alone, and crying in a piteous voice: 

“Tn the name of Heaven, gentlemen—in the name of Heaven— 
have pity on a poor innocent harpist! I kill? I steal? Oh, is it 
possible !” 

She wrung her hands. The others were downcast, their heads bent, 
and their hair hanging over their faces. 

The whole of these people pressed into the dingy passage of the 
Pied de Mouton. The officers turned out all strangers, then shut the 
door, and the eager crowd were left outside, with feet in the snow and 
noses flattened against the window-panes. 

The profoundest silence then reigned in the house. Being by 
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this time dressed, I partly opened the door of my room to listen, 
and to see whether it was possible for me to escape from the house 
unseen. 

I heard voices and persons moving about on the lower floors, con- 
vincing me that all the issues were well guarded. The door of my 
room opened on to the landing-place just in front of the window which 
the man had opened to escape from. At first I took no heed of this. 
But while I was standing there, I suddenly noticed that, the window 
being open, no snow had lodged on the lower part of the frame, and 
on going up to it, I perceived fresh footsteps on the wall. This dis- 
covery made me shudder. The man had returned! He returned 
every night perhaps! The cat, the stoat, the ferret—all seekers of 
living prey—have their habitual path. What a discovery! A 
mysterious light was making all clear to my mind. 

“Oh!” I cried to myself, “if chance should have placed the mur- 
derer in my hands, my poor comrades will have been saved !” 

With my eyes I followed the footmarks, which were continued with 
surprising clearness on to the nearest roof. 

At that moment some words of the examination reached my ears. 
The door of the room in which the inquiry was taking place had been 
opened to admit air. I heard: 

“Do you admit having, on the 20th of this month, participated in 
the murder of the high priest, Ulmet Elias ?” 

A few unintelligible words followed. 

“ Close the door, Madoc,” said the bailiff, “close the door ; madame 
is unwell.” 

I heard no more. 

While my head was resting on the banisters a great resolution was 
struggling within me. “TI may be able to save my comrades,” I said 
to myself. “God will point out to me the means of giving them back 
to their families. If fear made me shrink from such a duty I should 
become their murderer. My peace of mind, my honour, would be lost 
for ever; I should think myself the most cowardly—the vilest of 
wretches!” For a considerable length of time I hesitated ; but sud- 
denly my resolution was taken. I went downstairs and penetrated 
into the kitchen. 

“Have you never seen this watch?” said the bailiff to Mother 
Grédel. ‘Try your best to remember, madame ?” 

But without waiting for the answer, I advanced into the room, and 
with a firm voice replied : 

“T have seen this watch, Mr. Bailiff, in the hands of the murderer 
himself. I recognise it. And, as to the assassin, I can give him up 
to you this evening, if you will deign to listen to me.” 

A deep silence was maintained around me; all present looked at 
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one another in bewilderment. My poor comrades appeared to take 
courage. 

“ Who are you, monsieur?” demanded the bailiff, recovering from 
his surprise. 

“TJ am the companion of these unfortunates, and I am not ashamed 
to own it, Mr. Bailiff, because all of them, though poor, are honest 
people. Not one amongst them is capable of committing the crimes 
imputed to them.” 

There was a fresh silence. Big Berthe sobbed quietly ; the bailiff 
appeared to gird himself up. 

“‘Where,” he said, fixing his eye on me, “ where do you propose to 
give the assassin up to us ?” 

“In this very place, Mr. Bailiff—in this house. To convince you, 
I ask but a moment’s audience in private.” 

“Let us hear,” he said, rising, and making a sign to Madoc, the chief 
of the secret police, to follow us, and to the others to remain where 
they were. 

We left the room. I rapidly mounted the stairs, the others follow- 
ing in my steps. On reaching the third story, I showed them the 
footmarks in the snow. 

“Those are the traces of the murderer,” I said to them. “He 
passes this way every evening. Yesterday he came at two in the 
morning; he has been again during the night. He will, without 
doubt, come again this evening.” 

The bailiff and Madoc observed the footsteps for a few moments 
without speaking. 

“ And you say that those are the footprints of the murderer ?” asked 
the chief of the police, with an air of doubt. 

I then related to them the appearance of the assassin in our loft. I 
pointed out the window of the house into which, by the light of the 
moon, I had seen him escape—which Wilfrid had not seen, from 
having remained in bed. I confessed that accident alone had led 
me to observe the footprints of the preceding night. 

* It’s strange,” muttered the bailiff, “and a great deal modifies the 
situation of the accused. But how do you account for the presence of 
the murderer in the cellar of the public-house ?” 

I simply informed him of all that had taken, place the evening 
before, from the arrest of my comrades to the moment of my 
flight. 

“ That will do,” he said. 

And then, turning to the chief of the police, he observed : 

“T must confess to you, Madoc, that the depositions against these 
fiddlers have never appeared to me conclusive ; they were far from con- 
firming me in the idea of their participation in these crimes. Besides, 
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their papers establish, for several of them, an alibi very difficult to be 
disproved. Nevertheless, young man, in spite of the apparent truth- 
fulness of the information you have given us, you must remain in our 
custody until the verification of the fact. Madoc, you must keep him 
under your eye, and take your measures accordingly.” 

The bailiff went downstairs meditatively, and folding his papers, 
without adding a word to the examination : 

“Let the accused be taken back to prison,” he said, casting a look 
of contempt at the fat landlady. 

He left the house, accompanied by his secretary. 

Madoc remained alone with two assistants. 

“ Madame,” he said to the landlady, “ you will preserve the strictest 
silence as to what has taken place. More than that, you will let this 
honest young man have the room he occupied the night before last.” 

The look and tone of Madoc admitted of no reply. Mother Grédel 
promised to do anything and everything required of her, so long as 
she was secured from the brigands. 

“Don’t distress yourself about them,” replied Madoc; “we shall 
remain here all day and night to protect you. Attend quietly to your 
business, and begin by letting us have some breakfast. Young man, 
will you do me the honour of breakfasting with us ?” 

My situation did not allow me to decline this offer. I accepted. 

We sat down therefore to a ham and a jug of Rhine wine. Other 
persons came in and took their customary drinks, provoking the con- 
fidence of Mother Grédel and Annette; but they took great care not 
to speak in our presence, and were extremely reserved ; which was 
highly meritorious on their parts. 

We spent the whole afternoon smoking pipes and drinking odd 
glasses and mugs of wine; no one paid any attention to us. 

The chief of the police, in spite of his pallid face, his piercing eyes, 
pale lips, and eagle-beak nose, was a very good fellow after drinking. 
He told funny stories with spirit and facility. He tried to lay hold of 
little Annette as she passed him. The others laughed boisterously at 
everything he said. I alone remained sad and silent. 

“Come, young man,” he said to me laughingly, “ forget your respect- 
able grandmother's death. What the devil !—we’re all mortal! Drink, 
and drive away these gloomy fancies.” 

Others mixed in our conversation, and the time thus passed in 
the midst of tobacco-smoke, the jingling of glasses, and the clatter of 
cans, 

But at nine o'clock, after the visit of the watchman, everything 
changed its complexion. Madoc rose and said : 

“Now, then, let’s get to business. Fasten the door and shutters, 
gently. You, madame, and you, mademoiselle, go to bed.” 
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These three abominably tattered and seedy men had themselves 
much more the appearance of brigands than of guardians of law and 
order. They drew from their trowsers iron rods, armed at the end 
with a ball of lead. Brigadier Madoc tapped on the pocket of his 
overcoat to assure himself of the presence of a pistol. A moment 
afterwards he drew it out to put a cap on it. 

All this was done quite coolly. Finally the chief directed me to 
lead them up to my loft. 

We mounted the stairs. 

On reaching the den, where little Annette had been so careful as 
to light a fire, Madoc, swearing between his teeth, immediately threw 
water over the charcoal ; then, pointing to the mattress, he said to me: 

“Tf you are inclined, you can go to sleep.” 

He then seated himself with his acolytes at the end of the room, 
near the wall, and blew out the candle. 

I lay down, inwardly praying to the Lord to send the assassin. 

The silence, after midnight, became so profound that one might 
almost have doubted that three men were there, open-eyed, and at- 
tentive to the least sound, as hunters lying in wait for some wild beast. 
The hours passed slowly, slowly. I did not sleep. A thousand terrible 
ideas came into my head. I heard the clock strike one—two; still 
nothing appeared. 

At three o'clock one of the police officers stirred—I thought the 
man had arrived—but all again became still. I began to think that 
Madoc would take me for an impostor, that he would be terribly angry, 
that he would maltreat me next day, and that, far from having saved 
my companions, I should be chained with them. 

After three o’clock the time appeared to fly with extreme rapidity ; 
T could have wished that the night would last for ever, so as at least to 
leave me a ray of hope. 

As I was thus, for the thousandth time, sifting these ideas, suddenly, 
without my having heard the least noise, the window was pushed 
open—two eyes glittered in the opening—nothing stirred in the loft. 

“The others are asleep,” I said to myself. 

The head still remained there—attentive. One might have said the 
scoundrel suspected something. Oh! how my heart galloped! how 
the blood coursed through my veins, while the cold perspiration covered 
my face! I no longer breathed. 

Several minutes passed in this manner; then, suddenly, the man 
appeared to decide, and dropped into the loft with the same precaution 
as on the previous night. 

At the same moment a terrible cry—a cry, short, thrilling, rang 
out : 

“We have him !” 
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Then the whole house was filled with uproar—exclamations, stamp- 
ings, hoarse clamours, freezing me with terror. The man roared, the 
others panted ; then there was a fall, as if the floor was being crashed 
through ; after that I only heard the grinding of teeth and the rattle 
of manacles. 

“Light!” cried the terrible Madoc. 

And, while the sulphur flamed, casting its ghastly blue light 
throughout the room, I vaguely distinguished the police agents sitting 
on the man in shirt sleeves; one held his throat, the other pressed 
his knees into the villain’s chest; Madoc closed the handeuffs on his 
wrists with a force enough to have broken the bones. The man 
seemed helpless; one only of his big legs, bare from the knee to the 
ankle, was raised from time to time, and struck against the floor with 
a convulsive movement; his eyes were literally starting from his 
head, and a bloody froth was oozing from his lips. 

I had scarcely lit the candle before an exclamation of surprise broke 
from the police agents : 

“ Our Dean !” 

All three rose, and I saw them look at each other, pale with terror. 

The bloodshot eye of the murderer turned towards Madoc. He 
tried to speak, but it was some seconds before I heard him murmur: 

“What a dream !—my God, what a dream!” 

I had gone close to look at him. It was he—the man who had 
given us such good advice on the road to Heidelberg. Perhaps he 
had had a presentiment that we should be the cause of his destruc- 
tion; people sometimes have these terrible presentiments. As he no 
longer moved, and a streak of blood was stealing along the dusty 
floor, Madoc, recovered from his surprise, tore open his shirt; he 
then saw that he had stabbed himself to the heart with his large 
knife. 

“Aha!” cried Madoc with a dark smile. “ Master Dean has diddled 
the gallows. He knew when he was well off! All of you stop here 
while I go and inform the bailiff.” 

Picking up his hat, which had fallen off in the struggle, he went 
out without saying another word. 

I remained with the two police agents in front of the corpse. 

By eight o’clock in the morning all Heidelberg had learned the 
great news. It was an event in the country. Daniel Van den Berg, 
Dean of the Drapers, had enjoyed a fortune and consideration so 
firmly established, that numbers absolutely refused to believe in the 
abominable instincts by which he had been overcome. 

These events were discussed in a thousand different ways. Some 
said that the rich Dean was a sleep-walker, and consequently irre- 
sponsible for his actions; others that he was a murderer for love of 
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blood, having no serious interest in the committal of such crimes, 
Perhaps he was both the one and the other. It is an incontestable 
fact that the moral being, the will, the soul—it matters little what it 
is called—exists no longer in the somnambulist. Now, the animal, 
abandoned to itself, naturally submits to the impulsion of its pacific 
or sanguinary instincts; and the thick-set face of Daniel Van den 
Berg, his flat head, swelling out behind the ears, his long bristling 
moustaches, his green eyes, all proved that he, unfortunately, be- 
longed to the cat species—a terrible race, that kill for the mere 
pleasure of killing. 

However that may be, my companions were set at liberty. Fora 
fortnight Annette was talked of as a model of devotion. She was 
even asked in marriage by the son of Burgomaster Trungott, a 
romantic young gentleman who was the plague of his family. I 
hastened back to the Black Forest, where, from that time, I ful- 
iilled the functions of chef d’orchestre at the bouchon of the Sabre- 
Vert, on the road to Tubingue. If you happen to pass that way and 
my story has interested you, come and see me. We'll empty two or 
three bottles together, and I'll tell you some things that will make 
your hair stand on end. 
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Sashion. 


“TJ assure you, Madam, that it is the Fashion—everybody wears it!” 

“ My love, it is atrociously vulgar—everybody wears it!” 

Such are the formulas in which Queen Fashion gives her royal 
assent (by commission) to the acts of her ministers, and repeals them 
when their time comes. All things feminine—from a parasol to a 
shoe—have their day in which everybody wears them; but then, you 
know, there are everybodies who are somebodies, and everybodies who 
are nobodies. As long as the somebodies wear it (whatever it may 
be) it is elegant, and lovely, and proper. The moment that the no- 
bodies get it, it is entirely the reverse. To be vulgar (in the primary 
sense of the word) amongst the ten thousands is to be fashionable. 
To be fashionable amongst the millions is to be vulgar, in its other 
meaning. 

Queen Fashion is an absolute monarch. She will give no reasons’ 
for her decrees. “ Sic volo, sic jubeo” is her motto. She pays no 
regard to the convenience or physical condition of her votaries. She 
legislates as though they were all cast in one mould, and were in 
stature and complexion all alike. What artists call harmony in 
colour and design, is ignored by her. You may take up one of her 
works, and, judging it by the ordinary standards of utility and taste, 
prove it to be useless as a garment, and shocking to the educated eye 
as an ornament. The wife of your bosom will hearken to you more 
or less patiently, and crush you to the earth at the end by the simple 
statement, “‘ My dear, ¢¢ zs the fashion!” So long as this can be 
said, the subject of your discussion is invulnerable. The comic press 
may make fun of it; serious writers may assail it; the pulpit may 
do its best, and philosophers their worst, against it—all in vain. One 
fine morning, some milliner in the cabinet of Queen Fashion lifts her 
bodkin, and—hey, presto! it is gone. , 

There was a time when the leading book of fashions in this realm 
was its statutes at large. What the somebodies should wear, and the 
nobodies might not aspire to, was laid down in Acts of Parliament. 
King, Lords, and Commons gravely enacted what sort of men might 
not wear long toes to their shoes; with what fur merchants might 
trim their gowns, and of what stuffs their wives’ apparel might be 
made. The wickedness of the age having shown itself in edgings of 
jerkins and so forth, “cut or stamped out in vaine devyses, as escal- 
opes and the lyke,” such vanities were made illegal. The statutes of 
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the University of Oxford contain some very quaint rules as to what 
its alumni might not wear. Every nation has had its Sumptuary 
Laws, and sooner or later Queen Fashion has grown strong enough 
to snap her fingers at them. Her triumph is the vindication of the 
voluntary system, and should be a guide and warning to states- 
men of the meddle-muddle or plunder-blunder schools. With the 
law on her side, and my Lords the King’s Justices to back her up, 
she was a small power; left to herself, she is supreme. She makes 
people extravagant, she makes them frivolous, she makes them dis- 
contented. She is stupid, wayward, inconsistent with herself, arbi- 
trary, insincere, and treacherous. She deals with persons as well as 
things, and trifles with reputations—giving unearned fame here, and 
denying merit a crust there—as lightly as she changes the colour of 
a ribbon or the set of a skirt. She has all the bad qualities of the 
worst sort of tyrant, yet we not only obey but worship her. 

She has done some good. Having laughed the old sumptuary laws 
out of court, she set herself the task of breaking up those rigid lines 
of demarcation which custom drew between class and class, trade 
and trade. In those times, “ tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor,” and pro- 
fessors of those other occupations which small boys count on their 
waistcoat buttons, wore a distinctive garb—a livery of their order— 
which kept a man “in his place,” and was a badge of moral, and 
sometimes of physical, slavery. Very pretty and picturesque it was, no 
doubt, to see Will Armourer, and Peter Carpenter, and Mollie Cham- 
bermaid, and so on, in uniform. A busy street was a gayer sight then 
than it is now—the merchants in their robes, the divines in wig and 
cassock, the nobles brave in gold and steel. But Queen Fashion cares 
little for the pretty and the picturesque; her ideal is uniformity. 
And just as the great Napoleon prized himself upon his school system, 
under which fifty thousand French boys, dispersed in a thousand 
schools all over France, should be construing the same passage of 
Cesar at the same moment on any given day, so it is Fashion’s glory 
to know that on any night of “the season” everybody who is any- 
body will cast (so to speak) himself or herself in one mould, however 
much it may pinch or misfit, and have but one desire, i.e. to be like 
each other. 

To produce uniformity, Queen Fashion had to help our grand- 
fathers over a serious difliculty. A passage in the Church Catechism 
was in the way. People were to be content in the state of life into 
which they were called; so blacksmiths were to beget blacksmiths, 
and ploughmen, ploughmen, until the end of time. How they got new 
bishops in those days has always been a puzzle to me, for surely the 
priest who preached this sort of “content ” should have practised it ? 
The whole duty of (working) man was to go to church, and bob to 
the squire. To “ape your betters”’—in other words, to improve 
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your condition—was a crime. I will not pretend that a desire to 
put on better clothes was the mainspring of the movement which 
changed all this, but it greased the wheels with admirable assiduity 
and profusion. The people wanted better chances, better lives, a 
better state of freedom ; and the outward and visible sign that these 
were being gained was the appearance of better clothes and the 
disappearance of class liveries. If I ever have a pulpit of my own, I 
will preach a sermon in praise of “vanities.” I will discourse upon 
the beauty of discontent. I will teach my flock before what sort of 
“betters ” they are to hold themselves “ lowly and reverently,” and I 
am afraid my definition will not be strictly orthodox. But I will 
have no shams, no veneering, no looking, without being, smarter 
than yesterday. The shop-boy with his two-and-sixpenny diamond 
studs, and his giggling companion in her dirty finery, shall catch it. 
This sort of thing is the scum (and there is scum on molten gold) of 
a wholesome brew. ‘The system which set a mark upon men that 
caused them to be cringed to at one moment, and to cringe the next, 
had nothing wholesome in it. 

The uniformity of the outward man and woman produced by 
Fashion has had a good deal, I fancy, to do in producing that icy 
reserve for which the present generation of English people are 
celebrated. In those good old times, you knew what a man was by 
what he wore. If he was your superior—as times went—you might 
respectfully give him good-day, or, if invited, enter into conversation 
with him; and neither of you would lose any self-respect. Now, 
everybody is alike. Your companion in a railway carriage, the man 
who dines at your side at the table d’hote may be a duke or a dust- 
man, a millionaire banker, or a defaulting bankrupt, for all that you 
can tell. With ladies, the formation of casual acquaintances is 
fraught with grave perils. Ballet-girls have been mistaken for 
foreign princesses, and real duchesses entertained (as angels may 
sometimes be) unknown. Nevertheless, the dear creatures gush into 
companionship with each other, and we, their lords, not unfrequently 
profit by the result. That senseless line of deportment which 
amongst men of the period is called “good form” has, thank 
goodness! not been imitated by gentlewomen. Your daughters and 
mine, my good sir, meeting for the first time on neutral ground—on 
the croquet-lawn of a mutual friend, for example—may without 
impropriety open an acquaintance by the offer and acceptance of 
some little feminine courtesy—a seat, a fan, the adjustment of a 
rebellious but unseen bow, the restoration of a fallen handkerchief, 
and so on. If there be a baby attached to either party, a general 
sororising is as inevitable as death. As a rule, ladies are civil 
amongst themselves. If they tread on each other’s dress they smile 
and say it is of no consequence, whatever they may feel. With men 
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it is wholly different. Fashion enacts that man must not only be 
rude, but absolutely brutal to his unintroduced brethren; and he 
calls this “Good Form!” Suppose our sons to encounter each other 
under the same circumstances as above supposed anent their sisters, 
and my Tom, not up to “good form,” were to pick up your Harry’s 
glove, or tell him that his necktie was disarranged—what would 
follow ? He would freeze him with a “stony stare,” and, having 
joined his friends, would yawn, “ Infernal cad! came and spoke to 
me.” After this my boy would learn that it is not fashionable 
amongst his kind to be civil, and govern himself accordingly. Now, 
had your Mary done the like for my Grace, she would have been 
recompensed with a bright smile and a “thank you so much;” and, 
maybe, the two would be sworn friends before they parted. Dis- 
courtesy does not run in our families. When we were young, what is 
now known as “good form” was called bad manners. We do not 
scowl at each other, and resent the slightest civility as an insult. 
How is it, then, that our sons are awkward cubs, and our daughters 
graceful and gracious girls ? 

The explanation is, that in all matters where success depends upon 
tact, &c., which are to be gained by being pleased or pleasing, the 
(so-called) weaker sex beat their lords and masters badly. Their 
good sense revolts against the absurdity of treating an equal with 
rudeness because no one has yet said, “ Miss Brown, Miss White !— 
Miss White, Miss Brown!” Both sides know that they are in no 
way compromised by the offer or acceptance of a civility. It may 
lead to something—it can very easily be stripped of all significance, 
and bear no consequences whatever. With the sweetest possible 
smile, and in the most decorous manner, woman can hint to woman 
that this latter conclusion is to prevail. There is no scowling, no 
vulgar turning of backs, no chatter of the “ ’fernal cad!” description. 
The lancet—not the bludgeon—is used to give the “cut.” In all 
ranks, except perhaps the very first, the women take a higher polish 
than the men. Look at your wife’s maid, for example, how nicely 
she is dressed !—what good manners she has! And now turn to her 
brother, or his friend, the young man who wants her to help him to keep 
that crockery shop. Set Poole himself to work in his behalf; hat 
him, glove him, boot him of the best, and yet Tottenham Court Road 
will shine out all over him. 

Fashion, like history, repeats herself. She also contradicts herself. 
Some years ago, a pretty little girl, after 2 wondering examination of 
a portrait of her grandmother, asked if people really went about like 
that; and upon being informed that they actually did, laughed, and 
said what a pack of guys they must have been! They were guys (in 
her light) because they wore their hair drawn up from their temples, 
and piled on the top of their heads; because they had square necks 
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to their dresses; because their skirts were scanty in front and 
bunched up behind; and because they wore high-heeled shoes! The 
dear little critic was a “guy” herself before she went to her first 
ball! * 
At the time she thus criticised, ladies expanded an ample skirt 
over a sort of wire cage, which took every particle of grace out of the 
fall of that garment, and, swaggering with their motion, gave the 
idea that they were walking in a silk-clad water-butt with the bottom 
knocked out. Thus dressed, the getting in and out of carriages, 
climbing stiles, gathering shells on ocean’s shore, and any other 
action which displaced the cage, was fraught with disclosures very 
amusing, no doubt, to uninterested spectators, but decidedly objection- 
able in the eyes of husbands and papas. I suppose there never yet 
was any fashion so fiercely attacked, so universally abused (by men) 
than crinoline. The parties principally interested never shrinked ; 
on the contrary, their hoops expanded. Gentlemen, they pleaded, 
defended thei ugly fashions because they pretended them to be 
comfortable. Well, crinoline was not ugly. They denied that; but 
even if it were, it was comfortable. There! It distributed the 
weight of their robes. Only let them (the gentlemen) try what it 
was to have a lot of heavy silk dragging against their knees! Crino- 
line was worn for comfort. Now then? Besides, a wide, flowing 
train was so elegant! It would never go out. Narrow skirts would 
never come in—vzever, never, NEVER! Well, we all know how 
crinoline collapsed, and what took its place. Hair-powder has come 
back, chatelaines are in for the third time, dress gloves are growing 
up the arm, button by button, till I expect to see them with tops 
(like those of the exploded wellington boot) up to the elbow, as in 
the days of my youth. All this argues paucity of invention, and 
leads us to inquire who are the leaders who ring these changes. 
Queen Fashion was always democratic. She never depended upon 
kings or princes to keep her altar-fires alight. Her high-priests 
were often of humble origin. Plain Mr. Brummel could punish the 
“First Gentleman of Europe” by changing a Fashion. He had 
made people swathe their necks up to the ears in thick folds of muslin 
so that the Regent might hide the scars which disfigured his glands. 
When they quarrelled, the Beau turned down his collar, and exposed 
his throat. An attempt recently made, under princely auspices, to 
reform gentlemen’s evening dress failed utterly ; but twenty-five years 
ago, a simple undergraduate of Oxford revolutionised our morning 
attire. With the ladies, beauty and brains have been the qualification 
for leadership. Mere rank had to follow. As long as Queen 
Fashion’s army was a comparatively small one, those entitled to be 
leaders stood prominently forward, and were elected by acclaim, just 
as in the olden times the biggest and fiercest savages in the tribe 
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were chosen as its chiefs. When the forces increased—when their 
wants became greater, and their evolutions more complicated— 
educated generals were naturaily required. The milliners and dress- 
makers lead the Fashion now. There are ladies in Paris who are 
supposed to dictate what is to be “worn.” They dictate simply what 
the milliners and dressmakers have resolved upon, and are very elegant 
walking, riding, or lounging advertisements of what Madame Hntelle 
and Mr. Chose (for millinery may be masculine now) have decided is 
to be the Fashion. Do you suppose that Malle. de la Chic pays for 
those bewildering dresses in which she looks so charming? Or that 
the bill is ever sent in to yonder proud beauty, around whose chariot- 
wheels so many of our golden youth are congregated as she halts in 
a shady corner off “the drive?” The arrangement with Malle. de 
la Chic is business-like and straightforward—so many dresses, so 
many pufls. The bargain which attires the other lady splendidly for 
nothing a year has no existence in fact. Pen never wrote—tongue 
never whispered it. This other lady is very beautiful, very vain, and, 
for her rank, very poor. She is one of those who can carry off 
strange raiment, and stamp it at once as the Fashion. Ladies form 
themselves upon her. Those who are of her acquaintance beg and 
pray for what sporting men would call a “tip” as to what new thing 
is coming out. Outsiders watch for her appearance at opera, pro- 
menade, or ball, to see if there be anything to add or reject, and set 
their wardrobes by hers, as watches are set by the Horse Guards’ clock. 
Is it to be wondered at that her dressmaker, her milliner, her gold- 
smith, &e., &e., &e., should be run after? Other people’s bills go in, 
but hers do not. What would you? Bills, when duly delivered, 
often escape our attention. Women of fashion forget all about these 
“ little accounts,” even when they are reposing in the pigeon-holes of 
their dayenports. How, then, can you possibly expect a lady to bear 
in mind that an account has not been sent in? It will be delivered 
some day, or a delicate hint will be given that the advertisement is to 
be withdrawn. 

This system is not without its advantages. We live too fast in 
these times to sit down and invent for ourselves; and once granted 
that we are to take our taste from the shop, we must not complain 
of its quality. We must not complain—having relegated our judg- 
ment into the hands of a score or so of competing tradespeople—that 
the extravagant and the startling prevail. On the other hand, the 
reflection is forced upon such of us as take the trouble to think, that 
the female form divine would, perhaps, have its outlines more modestly 
draped if ladies’ fashions had been designed by gentlewomen. 

I can remember the time when the slightest tinge of paint upon a 
young woman's face was regarded as evidence to connect her with a 
class which was not so much noticed then as now. The mothers of 
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fogies such as he who proses at present did not rub skirts with 
Mdlle. de la Chic in the Park or the crushroom, nor did they 
copy her from the stage. Ladies of the great world would not have 
satin boots because Vestris wore them in those Olympic revels of 
which the burlesque of the period is the degenerate offspring. In 
comparison with the burlesque of the period the gayest of the Olympic 
revels was propriety itself—it was elegant and witty, that was all. A 
similar comparison may be drawn between the stage behaviour, at 
any rate, of the ladies engaged in these performances respectively. 
But you may be sure that if, in this year of grace, some enterprising 
son of Crispin were to invent a novel style of chaussure for Miss Kitty 
Rosepink, of the Royal Breakdown Theatre, it would be “ the rage” 
in a fortnight. To explain this phenomenon one has to skate over 
rather thin ice. Women dress for two reasons: First, to please the 
men; and, second, to displease each other. They have been per- 
mitted, or rather have permitted themselves, to observe that a class 
which their grandmothers utterly ignored is pleasing to men, and 
have copied their outward signs of attraction. Farther than this I 
do not propose to go. It is far enough. Having gone to the shop 
for your taste, you go to the footlights for your complexion! Bis- 
muth and belladonna are on your dressing-tables. Cream of beauty 
and bloom of roses may be inquired for in Belgravia without a blush. 
To this extreme Fashion has led you gradually. Step by step you 
have got over the good old contempt in which false things were held 
when first our Sovereign Lady purged her court and country of the 
foulness which the last George bred and fostered in them. Fashion 
has excused false trinkets, false hair, false light in the eyes, false 
tints upon the flesh. Do you think it will end thus? Can you hope 
that these things are only skin deep? Have you no fear lest they 
may soak inwards and produce upon the mind the same effect which 
they work upon the body? One more question, and I have done. 
Does this sort of thing pay? You can read the answer in the 
manners and literature of the day. Sensualism reigns supreme. 
Respect for purity has gone out of Fashion. 

For this, I have heard it urged, the men are to blame. They 
showed what pleased them, and have no right to complain that it 
was copied. There is some justice in such a plea if we admit that 
the one sex is under an obligation to please the other, irrespective 
of the quality of the pleasure involved. This cannot be admitted. 
We owe the civilisation of the world—the very foundations of what 
we call society—to an opposite principle. The ladies of the great 
world had it in their power to crush the demi-monde before it became 
an institution. They could have drawn a moral cordon around 
certain suburban districts which would have isolated them like so 
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many (thettos, and by continuing the social law which enacted that a 
man who escorted or saluted one who could not be presented to his 
friend’s sisters in places to which ‘ladies could properly resort was 
guilty of an ungentlemanly act, they would soon have relegated the 
admirers of Anonyma to the groves which she adorned, and secured 
the honour of their non-appearance in other drawing-rooms. This 
done, Anonyma would have stayed at home; but it was not done, 
and so she set the Fashion. 














Beatrice’s Dream. 


“Bor my church does not hold that all you heretics will be eternally 
damned if you are conscientious,” quoth my Roman Catholic brother 
Frank, in answer to something I had said. 

“Don’t it?” snapped I ; “Then all I can say is that your church of 
the present day holds a doctrine on this subject diametrically 
opposed to that held, preached, and written by all the fathers of the 
church, without, as far as I can remember, a single exception. 
Hither the views of the early church were right, and yours are 
wrong, or vice versi. How your church can lay a claim to 
infallibility, whilst avowing such sweeping changes in doctrine, is a 
puzzle to anybody outside her pale.” 

“The church does not change,” says Frank with great dignity and 
some anger, “ but she developes. The——” 

“Oh, time-honoured, high-sounding, meaningless evasion,” laugh 
I, somewhat scornfully ; “I am almost glad to hear once more thine 
old familiar voice. My dear Frank, you can’t call the doctrine that 
“heretics, if conscientious, are not doomed to eternal damnation” a 
legitimate development of, and not a change from, the doctrine that 
‘all heretics are damned eternally ;’ you can’t call the doctrine that ‘ it 
is wrong to persecute heretics,’ a legitimate development of, and 
not a change from, the doctrine that ‘it is right to persecute 
heretics. Never mind, I am eager for further information on the 
subject of heresy. I wish you would give me a clear description of the 
unfortunate unconscientious heretic who 7s going to be damned.” 

“A man who, not being ignorant of the truth, wilfully rejects 
it,” says Frank, with a bold candour, born of irritation and 
impatience. 

“In plain English, then, your unconscientious heretic who is going 
to be damned, is a man who wilfully disbelieves in something he 
knows to be true; such a rare animal, out of lunatic asylums, I 
should think, that I really can’t see why your church should make 
such a fuss about him.” 

“My worthy soul, the desire to whittle away and soften down 
narrow and repulsive doctrines is laudable in the extreme; but with 
the burden of an infallible church on your back, you will probably 
find all such attempts end in a pit of nonsense or inconsistency.” 

Frank flushed red with anger, and would probably have retorted 
with some sharpness, had not my second sister, Beatrice, with a kind 
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laugh on her face, laid one hand across his mouth, whilst with the 
other she pinched me, the sinner, gently in the ear; and such was 
the magic of this young woman’s touch, that the wrath died out of 
T’rank’s face, like frost under a warm sunbeam, and my smile, from 
having been intensely disagreeable, became positively pleasant. 

We had been indulging in a theological discussion (aroused by the 
controversy concerning Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet) which had 
degenerated into a rather hot and acrimonious squabble, as religious 
discussions generally do, for the very simple reason that people's 
religious opinions make greater pretensions to certainty on less 
evidence than any other opinions, and consequently are proportionately 
more exasperating to attack or defend. Intolerable pretensions are 
forced upon you ; may be—though I hardly like to insinuate it—you 
have a few vather vulnerable points to defend, and you always feel 
that you have little or no chance of an impartial hearing and 
judgment; and so, gentle reader, depend upon it, if you have the 
smallest particle of bile in your composition, a religious discussion 
will bring it out as though it were a moral blister. 

The rather good-looking, rather commonplace-looking girl, sitting 
by the fire in an arm-chair, is our eldest sister, Hester. She affects 
high church views, but detests the Roman church like the veriest 
Evangelical; but she hates and despises what she calls ‘infidelity ’ 
with a bitterness that no Ultramontane could surpass; she is a tight- 
rope dancer in the thinking line, believing in no safety an inch to 
the right hand or to the left ; she is pretending to read a book, and 
looking rather dignified, and extremely sulky, for she ‘ got herself 
foughten,’ and retired at an early period of the discussion, Frank and 
I having combined to destroy the Anglican before turning our 
attention to the annihiliation of each other. 

Against the mantlepiece leans Frank, etat 28, a Catholic, and— 
if I may be allowed to hint at differences of opinion in the one 
Church—a Newmanite among Catholics. A wonderfully handsome 
fellow, truly, with his great wondering thoughtful eyes, broad high 
forehead, and delicate mouth. A thought weak, say you? Well, 
perhaps, in a way, and yet there are capabilities both of sense and of 
martyrdom in that face. 

I wish I could describe Beatrix, the girl standing by his side, but 
you can seldom paint, much less write, a beautiful expression in a 
human countenance, and she has such an expression that I scorn to 
tell you the colour of her hair and eyes, and the shape of her nose, 
in the pretence of describing her. And what shall I say of this 
expression ? I can but tell you what it seems to show me. It seems 
to tell me of a perfect purity, of a refined spiritual intellectualness ; 
yet in the purity no shade of primness, nor in the intellectualness 
one thought of contempt for people or things. All seems blended 
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with a loving, laughing, pitying humanity, warming and brightening 
everything she looks upon like a gleam of sunshine, and her face tells 
no lies of her. In thought and opinion her range is wide indeed, 
but all the hardness, irreverence, indifference, bitterness, or conceit, 
which so often accompany intellectual independence, are connected 
in her by her reverential holiness and depth of soul, while that 
very earnest holiness and depth, which, by itself, might degenerate 
into fanatical wrongheadedness, is tempered, guided, and beautified by 
the power and freedom of her mind. 

Such is Beatrice, a rare type of mind, perhaps, but commoner in 
our age than in any past one, because it is the fruit—the good 
fruit—of the peculiar state of thought and knowledge in our time ; 
would that it produced more like this and fewer like 

The last member of the family party awaiting description is 
myself. When I publish my autobiography, in the days of my 
dotage, I promise you a full and lengthy analysis of my dear virtues 
and still dearer faults; for the present let it suffice that Iam a 
sceptic in theological matters, and less of a mere scoffer than many are 
kind enough to think me. 

In a family composed of such materials, it is not to be wondered at 
that disagreements about religion were constant, and occasionally 
warm. 

“Oh!” said Beatrix to me, one day, “ When those above,* who 
know (if there are any such), look down upon the children of men, 
and see them defending and contradicting, with the utmost confidence, 
opinions, the reasonable proof or disproof of which are utterly beyond 
the powers of human intellect and investigation, I wonder if they 
laugh or cry.” 

“‘ Well, well,” answered I, with the qualified optimism of a genuine 
sceptic, “these discussions do good in a way, and at least teach a 
good lesson, for foolish claims to infallibility and intolerance are 
questioned and scouted by foolish pretenders to infallibility and 
intolerance, and so the demon of infallibility and intolerance cuts his 
throat with his own weapons. The greatest bigot learns something 
by being thoroughly disagreed with, and if he doesn’t learn anything 
the looker-on or listener does.” 

The row that ended with the beginning of this chapter was much 
like all others of the sort; old attacks, true or false, or both, old 
defences and evasions, true, or false, or both, reiterated wearily and 
exasperatingly again and again—till one might almost doubt whether 
man was after all a reasoning animal—ending at last in nothing but 
obstinacy and ill-temper. 

Hester, according to her rule and nature, entered into battle 
aggressive and uncompromising at all points, but Frank and I really 
meant to be reasonable and persuasive, until I became irritated,at his 
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groundless assumptions, and he, irritated at my contemptuous treat- 
ment of them, when he sought refuge in disingenuousness and 
dogmatism, and I in that sarcastico-reasonable method which has 
generated in so many of my friends a burning desire to take me by 
both ears and rattle my head against the wall. 

“Do you remember,” said Beatrix the peacemaker, with a half 
laugh on her face, “a tremendous argument two or three months 
ago, when Hester tried to show, by analogy, that the pope was 
Antichrist, and Frank argued that Rationalism was Antichrist, and 
you contemptuously denied poor Antichrist’s right to any existence 
at all ?” 

No answer, for the first two were a wee bit ashamed of having 
vehemently committed themselves to such opinions out of sheer 
pugnacity. 

“ Well,” continued Beatrix, “the night after that I had a most 
extraordinary dream. Of course, like most dreams, it was incom- 
plete and vague, and its details won’t bear criticism; but it was 
so vivid, and, as dreams go, so reasonable, that it made a lasting 
impression on my mind. I will tell it you if you like.” 

We all gathered round the fire, and Beatrix, after gazing in 
silence for a moment at the glowing embers, with her head between 
her hands, began as follows :— 

“T dreamt it was the judgment day. With that strange unnatural- 
ness of feeling that is so often such a quaint characteristic of dreams, 
I was not in the least frightened, pleased, astonished, or interested 
about myself. I cannot tell you whether I was material or not. I 
did not even wonder where I was or how I got there. 

“T was sitting on a great pinnacle of rock half-way up the side of 
an enormous mountain. Far, far away above my head it ended in 
one solitary peak, above which was a glorious halo of golden light, 
like a brilliant sunset on a distant horizon, and this I knew to be the 
gates of Heaven. 

“At the foot of the mountain was a vast gloomy plain, stretching 
away till hidden in darkness as far as I could see, and from this 
plain rose a low, strange murmur as of millions of voices, whilst I 
could dimly make out great hosts of men looking like gigantic 
reptiles, crawling slowly but steadily out of the darkness of the 
plain, and winding their way towards the foot of the mountain. 





* * * * * * * 


“They had reached me, and I was amongst them. Great hosts of 
men, with their faces old and young, clever and stupid, careworn and 
fresh, highborn and lowly, all filled with a wild tumult of hope, 
showing itself in different modes according to their characters, 
whilst all their countless eyes were fixed strainingly, eagerly, 
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piteously, lovingly, adoringly upon the golden goal towards which 
they were marching. Cries of exultation and victory, grand and 
piteous histories of sufferings borne and praises of God, rent the air 
in every language under Heaven. And I wandered about among the 
hosts in a mad ecstasy of delight, for it was glorious to see the hope 
and the peace of those whose hearts had been broken in the world by 
sorrow and pain. 

“Tn all these hosts there was much likeness, much the same cha- 
racters, much the same idea of duty, and much the same hope; yet 
even the most like never mixed for a moment—nay, they scrupulously 
avoided doing so, and when two hosts approached, some looked so full 
of hate, that if they had not been so eager to reach the gates of 
Heaven, I believe they would have stopped and fought, while others 
contented themselves with bitter and contemptuous looks, while 
others were pitiful, and hoped that, perhaps, after all, the other hosts 
would be shown mercy. 

“ And when I found that each of these hosts of men was a religion, 
great or small, and that, with a few exceptions, each was assured of 
its reward and salvation, but doubted or denied the safety of all the 
others, my joy was changed to a great terror at the thought of the 
ghastly disappointment and heartbreaking misery that would ensue, 
if what any of them believed turned out to be wholly true. 

“But they did not all think in this way, for soon I sawa small 
host who struck me as being somewhat different from the rest. They 
plodded steadily and quietly along, with more resolution than 
enthusiasm, and a quiet patience and serenity, rather than a tumult 
of hope upon their faces. Some of them, indeed, looked sad, weary, 
and hopeless. 

“ All the hosts seemed to make common cause to hate and vilify this 
little band, and not without cause, for they were a sect of rulers who 
had questioned the infallibility of the human intellect, and its power, 
whilst on earth, to know supernatural things. But I pitied these 
men, the only doubters in such a sea of confidence and certainty. 
For good or for ill they had done their work in the world without 
reward, or hope, or idea of reward, and now were marching quietly up 
with the rest to accept silently what might be sent them, and, 
perhaps, to know at last what they had doubted so long in their 
weary time of trial. 

“ And as the hosts kept on steadily up the hill, I wandered from one 
to another, seeing many nations, and the beauty in all the faces was 
a wonder to me, and a terror when I thought of what might come. 

“And at last they gained the summit of the mountain, so wide was 
it that it might have supported the whole earth, and as each host, 
one after the other, reached the level ground, all, with one accord, cast 
their arms and faces up towards the glorious light above them and 
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cried to their God to open the gates of heaven to His own followers, 
But there was no voice and no sign. 

“Then the wild tumult, if possible, increased in intensity, while the 
saints and the prophets and the sages of each creed implored their 
God, both directly, and in the name of His teachers and expounders, to 
receive His own. But there was no voice and no sign. 

« And still the tumult kept on. Days and weeks seemed to pass 
away. ‘The faces and voices of some were still lit with the same 
energy, and something of the same hope, for their faith was very 
great; they felt sure that their God was but testing them, and would 
receive them at last if they trusted Him, and were true to Him; but 
others doubted, and sickened, and despaired, for there was no voiee 
and no sign. 

“Qh, it was terrible to see the good, the wise, the brave, and the 
strong utterly cowed and broken when it was gradually forced upon 
them that that in which they trusted was but a dream or a mistake 
after all. More terrible still, in my eyes, to see the simple, the gentle, 
the lowly, the loving, who had accepted their creed on earth as they 
found it, reverently and humbly, without doubt, and lived by it and 
for it, and had borne all suffering meekly in the hope of the reward 
eternal, sinking silently into a hopeless sadness. 

“ Weeks and months passed away, and the voices grew fewer and 
fainter day by day, till at last they ceased, and the silence of hopeless 
despair fell upon all the people of the earth. For there was no voice 
and no sign. 

“And soon the hosts began to break up, and many wandered list- 
lessly about the dreary mountain, while others lay on their faces, as 
though dead, and grieved in silence. 

“The members of the different hosts mixed together freely enough 
now. They had a common woe to humble them and draw their 
hearts together, and from this they began at last to know that they 
had a common failing too. For when the first great horror of 
despair had passed away, the stronger and braver souls of all creeds 
went about among the rest, comforting and consoling all those who 
would receive consolation. And out of this came at last amongst all 
men a great love for each other, such as never had been seen on 
earth. ‘The sorrow and the wailing did not cease, but tenderness and 
humility grew up with them. 

“Then at last rose one man, of what creed it matters not, since all 
creeds were humbled alike now, and cried ‘Fools! and worse than 
fools that we have been! We ourselves made an image of ourselves, 
and called it God, and bowed down and worshipped it. Our thoughts 
we called God’s thoughts; our truth, God’s truth; our right, God’s 
right ; our wishes, God’s wishes. We judged our neighbour, and said 
the judgment was God’s; we took books, and said the writing was 
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God’s. We ‘all claimed to know God, and all alike created Him 
according to our fancy.’ 

“ And when these words were spoken, a great wailing cry of con- 
viction, of remorse, and of despair went up from all the people, and 
not in separate hosts, as before, but all in one great mass, with joined 
hands and circling arms, they bowed down and humbled themselves 
in silence before the unknown God. And then came one short burst 
of tumultuous joy, and all alike were swept up and disappeared in an 
ocean of glorious light. 

“ And so I woke up and heard you two boys still wrangling about 
faith in the room below.” 

Hester lights a candle and stalks off silently to bed. This sort of 
thought is not at all in her line. She is one of those people, not so 
very rare either, whose belief in their infallible power to see and hold 
the exact truth is walled in and protected by an intense narrowness 
or blindness of intellect—a stolid, unreasoning stupidity, against which 
the gods themselves are powerless. ; 

“Tt rather amuses me,” remarked Frank quietly, “to observe that 
while the teaching of your dream is a direct attack on what you call 
anthropomorphism, yet the mainspring of it, after all, is an anthro- 
pomorphic dislike to see attributed to God actions inconsistent with 
human notions of justice.” 

“That is an acute criticism,” answered Beatrix, smiling, “but not 
quite a fair one. That there isa touch of anthropomorphism somewhere 
about the dream, I don’t deny, simply because all our knowledge 
being relative, it is impossible to form any conception of such an idea 
as God, or such a subject as His judgments, without being guilty of it 
—more than than that I deny.” 

After a pause Frank spoke again : 

“Of course, believing as I do—believing implicitly, and with my 
whole nature, that God has not left man without a guide to point the 
way to better things than his own sinful soul and the phenomena of 
a dumb and inscrutable nature; believing as I do, that God has 
revealed such truth as we are able to receive, correct and trustworthy 
as far as it goes, to His church, within whose pale is certainly attain- 
able salvation, and believing that those without the pale are in truth, 
in so far as in morals or doctrine they happen to coincide with the 
church, and in error, in so far as they disagree—believing these 
things, not as debateable theories, but indestructable truths, I 
cannot well discuss the probability or possibility of the truth of 
Beatrix’s dream. 

“T would rather try to point out to you both the perniciousness of 
its doctrine. What a grand sound have breadth, tolerance, humility, 
liberality of thought and opinion. What good things they are, too, 
up to the right point, and used on the right objects. Carry them too 
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far, and what do they lead to? The most absurd, the most useless, 
the most soul-killing, energy-killing, evil-justifying, devilish, miserable 
form of thought in the world—a thorough-going scepticism. What 
would the world be like if men believed, and had believed for ages 
past, in the philosophy justified in Beatrix’s dream, i.e., believed, and 
had believed for ages past, that in this world there is no certain 
knowledge of God's relations to man, or His doctrines in morals, His 
love of righteousness and hatred of sin? How would the great 
demons of sloth, and immorality, and tyranny ever have been fought 
and overcome by men who were not certain that God was on their 
side? What would Beatrix, and Ralph, and Frank—what would the 
whole world be like now if such a philosophy had governed it ? what 
will it be like in the future if such doctrines gain strength? How 
are men to fight nobly and unselfishly, without feeling positive that 
they have a cause, and that cause is certainly right?” 

“They would have causes still,” answered Beatrix; “ the ‘only 
difference would be, that they would look upon them naturally, and 
not supernaturally, humanly, and not superhumanly, relatively, and 
not abzolutely true.” 

As Frank evidently didn’t think this all-important distinction worth 
an answer, I got up, and pacing up and down the room in my 
restless fashion, spoke in this wise :— 

“Grant you such a belief might have been useless and despairing 
in the past, with the extent of general knowledge of God’s universe 
and its laws then prevalent; grant you that it may be useless and 
despairing to many even now; but why assume that in the great 
pregnant future men will never be content to do what seems, humanly 
speaking, right, according to the best of the natural lights God has 
given them, without claiming the authority of a special supernatural 
infallible revelation ? 

“Why do you assume that the discovery that man’s knowledge of 
right and wrong is only relative, gained by natural experience, 
personal and hereditary, like any other knowledge, and not a special, 
supernatural, infallible revelation from the Creator, will stop men 
from doing that which is right, and eschewing that which is evil? 
They follow the lower sorts of wisdom without requiring any such 
extraordinary affirmation of their absolute truth; why should they 
not, in time, as their minds become widened and their knowledge 
increased, follow the higher in the same way ? 

“On what grounds do you take such a despairing view of the 
progress of humanity as to justify you in assuming that men will 
never learn and follow moral laws, without claiming in support of 
them revelations, all of which, with one exception, you yourself hold 
have no true existence? Are the laws of duty and virtue never to be 
able to stand on their own merits? Why, you and all other religious 
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folk preach and illustrate that they can and do every day, by way of a 
proof of their being a special divine revelation. 

“How, then, can you think it impossible that men should learn to 
follow the laws of morality without claiming for them a more divine 
origin than any other part of creation ? 

“Mind you, I am not denying that a belief in their supernatural 
character had, and has, an enormous power to make men follow them. 
I only say that the loss of that belief will not, and does not, necessarily 
make such laws useless to, and powerless over mankind; and that, 
therefore, a religion of morality making no claims to supernatural 
knowledge or authority, cannot be called an impossibility in the 
fature—nay, has found root in many a mind in the present day. 

“There is nothing, after all, so very wild and chimerical in this 
much sneered-at idea, that men may follow morality for the sake of 
its intrinsic worth alone, as they follow other sorts of proven wisdom. 
For the very same class of facts that tend to show us the absurdity of 
claiming a special supernatural infallibility for our ideas of right and 
wrong, at the same time help us in our inquiry as to what these ideas 
of right and wrong are, what they are derived from, the foundations 
on which they stand, and the reasons why they have a right to demand 
our obedience. In our day and in the future—at least, amongst edu- 
cated men—the loss of the idea of God’s authority for such notions is 
in some degree, compensated for by our increased natural, rational 
insight into their nature and causes. 

“Ah, you may smile, Frank, but this loss will come when the world 
is ready for it, perhaps, apparently, a little before. Some day, that 
idea will dwindle and die as many another useful but mistaken notion 
has died ; some day, perhaps, will be criticised by our posterity with 
about as much real understanding and respect as we pay to the 
articles of faith of the ancient Egyptians. 

“For man’s spiritual inclinations and soul-wants are inseparably 
connected with, criticised and regulated by the amount and sort of 
knowledge he actually possesses. He may stifle it, slander it, dis- 
regard it, stop his ears to it if he likes, but smothered or not, listened 
to or not, mistaken or not, the mind will have its say, will criticise, 
weigh, and determine the worth of even the most comforting 
darling dogmas of his soul. And in spite of many smotherings, and 
chokings, and snubbings, the intellectual part of mankind is beginning 
to get very noisy and restless about this universal audacious quotation 
of the Deity. 

“Yes, it will come in its time; and what will follow? Moral 
anarchy and reign of madness? I don’t see their necessity at all, 
unless the old doctrine dies prematurely, and there is not much 
chance of this. Man does not live by logic alone, and lucky it is that 
he doesn't, and will stick to a doctrine of this sort, and be loath to 
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give it up as long as his soul feels its necessity, or even its use, let 
his intellectual and critical part cry out against it ever so loudly. I 
don’t think—I hope the loss will not come to any man until he can 
feel that it is a very little loss indeed. No, men will not let the 
doctrine go as long as it is vitally necessary to them; but I think 
I see reasons why it is not vitally necessary, and that men are 
finding them, and will find them out. 

“T don’t expect the change to be brought about by any sudden and 
violent revolution in thought. It will grow up gradually in men’s 
minds—it is growing now; the idea that morality can justify itself, 
that it can show its right to be enforced as a duty, without the 
backing of theological authority, is growing and spreading, and will 
grow and spread in men’s minds until the paramount importance and 
advantage of resting its authority and teaching it on these reason- 
able grounds will become apparent. The old doctrine that morality 
cannot recommend itself to man or demand his obedience unless it is 
taught as an absolute, imperious, special command from the Creator, will 
be gradually discarded as a fallacy no longer useful. And what then? 
I see a vision of men realising as they never did before that morality 
is the most reasonable of all reasonable things, that it is nothing 
more or less than the highest wisdom, the sternest duty of man 
towards the community, that which is best for all, and, consequently, 
best for individuals. It may be objected to this, that all this is taught 
now. Yes, I answer, but only as an appendage to the belief in a 
supernatural revelation, and not nearly equally important. But 
what I am urging is, that all the morality taught now under a 
belief in revelation would still be taught then—more strongly and 
successfully than before, by being made more exclusively prominent. I 
see a vision of men realising all this, and consequently enforcing wisdom 
with a wholeheartedness and unanimity of public opinion never shown 
before on any subject. I see a vision of near-sighted selfishness, hiding, 
dying, and gradually becoming extinct under the influence of that 
opinion. I see a vision of the gradual destruction of moral scepticism, 
arising from a better appreciation of the reasons in favour of virtue. 
I see men getting a just intolerance of vice as being a mere mean 
selfish disregard of the good of others. I see increasing energy in 
both moral and physical research, increasing wonder at and reverence 
for the works of the Creator. 

“T see a vision of children taught virtue, or, as they call it, ‘ wisdom ’ 
on reasonable grounds from their youth up. I see!” 

“T see a vision of the commandments instilled by the rules of 
arithmetic, of professors of self-sacrifice, of chastity taught on economic 
principles,” sneers Frank. 

“Why not ?” continued I ; “if self-sacrifice can be shown to be in 
the long run the highest wisdom, the hest thing for the good of the 
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mass, and, consequently, the best thing in the long run for the indi- 
vidual, why should it not be reasonably and conclusively taught to be 
so, and the duty of obeying such a conclusion sternly enforced by 
public opinion as a duty to mankind ? 

“Tf you ask me why the teaching of virtue on its own merits has 
never been generally adopted, the answer is easy: the people who 
have had, I may really say, the entire control of education, have 
naturally chosen, because of their theological beliefs, to teach it 
another way, laying more stress upon the duty of obeying divine 
commands and preparing for a future life, than upon the fact that 
virtue is the highest human wisdom, and can be shown to be so by 
mere ordinary reason, without the aid of a single religious precept ; 
they rather teach the contrary of this, strenuously enforcing upon 
souls that the two are inseparable—that morality cannot justify 
itself without the aid of belief in a revelation, but with the removal 
of the latter must fall to the ground. As a natural consequence of 
such teaching, and want of teaching, it very often does. But if some 
day, as I prophecy, people are taught asa matter of course, from their 
youth up, the wisdom of virtue and the stern duty of following it on its 
own merits, this mischief, at any rate, will besaved. It might not have 
such power over the stupid and selfish, though the effect of a general 
public opinion, that virtue is a public duty, would have great force, 
but it would be the salvation of those souls who now, sometimes, when 
their faith is shaken, cast their morality away with it, from a mis- 
taken and ignorant notion that the one cannot stand, and can make 
no claim upon the conscience, without the other. 

“An acknowledgment that we can lay no claim to supernatural 
knowledge or special guidance in our moral ideas does not necessarily 
contain the elements of immorality and hopeless indolence. Men can 
act on relative and natural truth in morality, as in other branches of 
human knowledge. 

“The idea of the inseparability of revelation and morality becomes 
the more untenable the more it is examined. Every day you may 
see a freethinker with a morality that would not disgrace a saint, side 
by side with an utterly undoubting believer in the dogmas of revela- 
tion, whose ideas of morality are not far above those of the most 
degraded savage. You religious people, with your infallibilities, revela- 
tions, infallible precepts, and such like, do a great deal in your peculiar 
way to forward the doctrines of morality, but those doctrines can 
exist without them ; they would and do defy them when they happen 
to clash with them, and there may come a time when they will dispense 
with them altogether. That the time may not have come yet when 
most men’s intellects will force them to follow—and when it will be 
good for them to follow—morality for the sake of the wisdom and 
rightness of morality alone, I am willing to allow; but that these 
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necessary and reasonable rules of life, which really take their root in 
the very nature of humanity and the circumstances of human life, 
are bound up unseparably to stand or fall with a belief in the three 
creeds, or in any creed concerning the supernatural, is a fallacy, and 
@ fallacy that, with the quantity of anxious uncertainty about our 
knowledge of the supernatural that exists in our day, cannot be too 
strongly scouted and shown up. 

“The common idea that infidelity concerning supernatural, tenets 
necessarily strikes at the root of all good is, I am thankful to say, not 
true. Moral laws, and the duty of following them, are inseparable from 
the very existence of humanity, and despair of knowing with sufficient 
certainty what is beyond nature, tends to make thoughtful men throw 
the whole of their hearts and energies into their study and their 
pursuit ; they can discard dogmas and definitions of man’s duty to 
God whom they do not know, and still find true and evident reasons 
for devoting the best energies of their minds and hearts to doing their 
duty to their neighbour whom they do know; and perhaps some day 
they may find that the two commandments are inseparable, and that 
they have in some degree fulfilled both by studying God’s laws 
in the universe patiently and earnestly, and working through them 
and in them for the benefit of their fellow man. 

‘You are past preaching to,” said Frank, rising with a weary yawn 
and lighting his candle; “I wish you had thought I was” (another 
yawn). “I can only say that I look upon your idea of men following 
morality because of its wisdom and expediency, and enforcing it on those 
grounds, as utterly chimerical and absurd. The human heart is so 
depraved, and temptation is so strong, that men in general will never 
follow the right and wise path without the aid of God’s special 
commandment and encouragement.” 

“In short,” said I, “man never can, and never is going to do 
what he knows is best for himself, and follow virtue without the aid 
of that by which sheep are induced to go into butchers’ shops, i.e., 
compulsion. I thank you, Master Frank, in the name of your race.” 

More yawns, and so to bed. 
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Ralph Wilton’s Weird. 


Cuarter LY. 


“ Senp ‘Mrs. M‘Kollop here,” cried Wilton, hastily and imperiously, 
to Major Moncrief’s servant, who advanced to the door. “One of the 
Brosedale ladies has been caught in the snow, and is nearly wet 
through.” 

He almost lifted Ella from the dog-cart as he spoke, and Jed her 
into the warm, comfortable hall. While he removed the plaid that 
wrapped his guest, the astonished Mrs. M‘Kollop came quickly on the 
scene. 

“ Eh, my word! but ye’re wet!” she exclaimed. “Come wi’ me, 
missee, and I’Jl see till ye; and you'd be the better of a drop of hot 
toddy yerself, Colonel.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right! Just look to Miss Rivers. As soon as 
you have got rid of your wet things we will have luncheon,” he added, 
addressing her. She bowed, and followed the portly Mrs. M‘Kollop. 

“TI hope there is some place fit to take a lady into,” said Wilton to 
Major Moncrief’s man, on whom the domestic arrangements devolved, 
for he was barely acquainted with Mrs. M‘Kollop’s name. This im- 
portant functionary was attached to Glenraven Lodge, and let with 
the premises. To this species of serfdom she was by no means averse ; 
for the system proved profitable, and, by a sort of mental inversion, 
she had grown to regard the temporary proprietors as her guests and 
vassals, 

“ Yes, sir, I believe Mrs. M‘Kollop keeps the top rooms pretty tidy.” 

“Well, get luncheon, will you? I hope the fire is good.” So 
saying, Wilton hastened to change his own dawp clothes, and don a 
black velvet shooting-jacket. His toilet was completed, and he was 
fully a quarter of an hour in the dining-room before any one appeared. 
“Go and let Miss Rivers know luncheon is ready.” A few minutes 
more, and the door opened to admit his guest. An expression of 
demure fun sparkled in her eyes a3 she came in, holding up the 
voluminous drapery of Mrs. M‘Kollop’s best dress—a strongly-pro- 
nounced Mac-something tartan, of bright red and green and yellow 
—which was evidently a world too wide for her slight waist. Above 
was the close-fitting grey jacket of her own dress, which had been 
saved from wet by her waterproof. 

“T trust you have been made tolerably comfortable,” said Wilton, 
placing a chair for her, while he glanced with much satisfaction at the 
fast-falling snow. 
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“Your housekeeper has been so good,” she replied, with her 
sweetest, frankest smile. “She exhausted all her resources to supply 
my wants, and I think would fain have made me come to luncheon in 
her best bonnet, which is the most wonderful thing you ever saw. It 
has feathers, and flowers, and currants in it.” 

“T suppose carrots and turnips would be too much like the insignia 
of office. But you must be exhausted. Pray sit down and have some 
luncheon.” 

“Thank you. I do feel rather hungry.” 

It seemed almost incredible to be sitting téte-a-téte with Ella, after 
all his dreams and efforts; but even more surprising was her quiet, 
unembarrassed manner. Had Wilton been her grandfather, she could 
not have eaten with more composure, and, it must be added, zest, 
showing a decided preference for cold game and sweets. 

“ Let me recommend some hot wine-and-water,” said Wilton, as she 
put down her knife and fork, after refusing a second supply of grouse. 

“Thank you, no. I never take wine; but if I might ask for 
something ?” 

“Certainly ; anything within the resources of Glenraven and Mrs. 
M‘Kollop.” 

“Then may I have a cup of coffee ?” 

Wilton immediately ordered it; and when it came, his guest ex- 
pressed high approval. 

“Ah! your people have learned how to make this in France.” 

“From Frenchmen, at any rate. That was one accomplishment 
our servants picked up.” 

“ The coffee at Brosedale is so dead; it is not the least like coffee ! 
This reminds me of Italy and France.” 

“Then you have been a good deal abroad ?” 

“ Nearly all my life.” A full.stop; and Wilton felt he had led up 
neatly to the story of her past. 

“As you will take nothing more, suppose we go into the next 
room?” She rose, and then stopped. 

“Qh! I have lost Mrs. M‘Kollop’s shoe under the table.” Wilton 
laughed and assisted in the search. 

“T wish we had anything nearer the mark to offer you,” he said, as 
he produced a huge broad-soled thick shoe, tied on the instep. “They 
must fit you like snow-shoes.” 

“There is a good deal of stocking to fill up with,” she replied, as 
she managed to shuffle into the room on the opposite side of the hall, 
which was somewhat more ornamental than the one they left. Sundry 
sporting prints, a deer’s head, various pipes, and plenty of writing 
materials, with a splendid fire, and several comfortable easy-chairs 
made it a pleasant apartment. 

“And you live here?” said Ella Rivers. moving round the room 
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with some curiosity ; “and you smoke very good cigars. I recognise 
the perfume.” 

“T hope it is not very disagreeable ?” 

“Disagreeable! Oh no! I love it. But how it snows! There 
is no chance of my getting back till it abates.” 

“ Certainly not,” returned Wilton cheerfully, and adopting her easy 
friendly tone. “So pray sit down near the fire, and permit me to 
enjoy the fruit of my treasure trove—I mean a little talk with you.” 

“Yes—it is very nice to talk over a good fire,” she said, returning 
slowly from the window and seating herself in a large chair; “but I 
wish it would clear.” 

“TI suppose young Fergusson will be very anxious about you,” re- 
marked Wilton, taking advantage of her steady gaze at the fire to 
study the graceful outline of her head, and ear, and neck, the pale 
delicate oval of her face. There was a wonderfully patrician look 
about this mysterious girl; how small and white were the hands she 
had carelessly clasped upon her knee! and, simple as were her 
manners too, they were infinitely more refined than the superb Miss 
Saville’s; and, at all events, he would have her all to himself for the 
next two hours. 

“ Anxious about me ?” she said, after a moment's silence ; “ not very. 
He will be anxious about his parcel (which after all I did not get), 
and vexed at my absence. But Donald is a strange boy. I know 
him.” 

“He must be an ungrateful young dog,” said Wilton, carefully 
averting his eyes as she turned to him. “ You are so good to him.” 

“He is not what you would call grateful, though he is very fond of 
me—that is, I have become a necessity to him; then he knows I am 
fond of him, and I believe no one else is, not even his father. Poor, 
poor fellow! Ah! how I feel for him!” 

“He cannot be a pleasant companion.” 

“ At times most unpleasant ; then, again, wonderfully sympathetic, 
and so dependent, that I feel a great strong, free creature, rich in 
youth and health and strength, all grand things that Sir Peter's gold 
cannot buy, and then I can do anything for him. Then I forget the 
dark side of my own lot, and only see the wealth that nature has 
given me.” 

“You are indeed wealthy !” 

“In some ways, yes; in others ’ She stopped, shook her head, 
with a smile half sad, half mocking, and resumed her gaze at the fire. 

There was a short pause, and Wilton said: “Still, to so bold a 
spirit as yours, it must be imprisonment indeed; and I am not sur- 
prised that you seize every chance of momentary relief. But— 
forgive me if I am presumptuous—it was no ordinary courage that 
would take you so far afield that night I caught a glimpse of you 
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retreating in the moonlight—no ordinary inducement that would 
tempt you to such a distance.” 

“T had inducement enough,” she returned, with a slight sigh. 
“Donald had been in one of his worst moods all day—one of his 
mean, suspicious tempers, and I could not persuade him to go to bed 
till late. Then I opened the study window, and looked out to breathe 
and grow tranquil before I tried to sleep; then the memory of the 
moonlight nights, long ago, when I used to sit in a corner by the 
window, before the lamp was brought, and listen to’ my father talking 
(rather, dreaming aloud—oh! so gloriously !), came over me with a 
wild irrestible longing to be out in the free air, alone and standing 
upright before heaven, with things really greater than myself about 
me—such an intense longing, that 1 sprang down the steps and 
away.” As she said the last word, she unclasped her hands and 
threw one out, with a sudden expressive gesture full of grace, and not 
without a certain dignity. “ But I suppose, to you it seems shocking.” 
And again she turned to the fire. 

“By no means!” exclaimed Wilton eagerly. ‘ Pray do not imagine 
me a slave to ‘the shocking.’ What you do seems right, and natural 
in you to an extraordinary degree; but every one may not view 
matters as I do, and, I confess, I wished to escort you back, but dared 
not intrude: besides, I was not alone.” 

“Escort me back!” she replied, with a low sweet laugh of genuine 
merriment. “That would have put a climax to my misdoings, and, 
also (pardon the rudeness), destroyed the sense of freedom. As it 
was, my outbreak was severely rebuked by Miss Walker, who was 
informed of my absence, and talked yards of sense and propriety before 
I escaped to bed. Ah! what a degrading finale to a moment's out- 
break into light and liberty! But I must not quarrel with Miss 
Walker. She is ‘ Madonna dell’ Esperanza.’ ” 

There was a wonderful charm in her voice and manner, a curious 
mixture of softness and daring. . 

“And, pray, why do you ‘dignity that iron-grey woman with so 
romantic a title? I should not imagine her in the least hopeful.” 

“She found me when I was at a very low ebb, and placed me with 
Donald.” 

“Indeed! Then he ought to consider her his ‘ Dame de bon secours.’ 

“ He thinks I am fortunate !” 

“And when you found yourself so far from human aid that night, 
did you not feel uncomfortable ?” resumed Wilton, hoping to lead her 
back to her reminiscences. 

“Yes. When I turned to go back the fire had nearly burnt out 
in my heart; but, you see, I have never been with women, so their 
fears are not mine. I fear what they may think of me when I act — 
differently from them.” 
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“T suppose, then, you have numerous brothers ?” 

“T have neither brother nor sister. My father”—she paused. 
“Ah! if you could have known my father! He was a great poli- 
tician, a great philanthropist, a true man! and he was surrouuded by 
men like himself, devoted to humanity. They were all very good to 
me—when they remembered my existence, which was not always, you 
know.” A little arch smile, that made Wilton burn to tell her how 
irresistibly she absorbed his mind, heart, imagination ! 

“Well—your father,” said he, with wonderful composure, rising as 
he spoke to stir the fire—* your father, I presume, adored you?” 

“ Alas,no!” There was great forgiving tenderness and sadness in 
her voice. ‘‘ He perhaps remembered me least of all; and when he 
did, I brought bitter thoughts. My mother, whom he did adore, died 
when I was born; so you see I have been quite alone. Yet I grew to 
be of importance to him; for just before he died, he told me to take 
her ring, which he had always worn, and wear it for both their sakes. 
See, there it is.” She held out her right hand to show where it 
encircled her slender third finger. 

“ Then you lived in Italy ?” said Wilton, to lead her on. 

“ Yes, my first memories are of Italy. A great half-ruined villa 
on a hill-side near Genoa; and my nurse, a Roman woman, with 
such grand black eyes. I used to love to look into them, and see 
myself in them. How she loved me and spoiled me! My father 
must have had money then, for he came and went, and seemed to me a 
great person; but I feared him, though he was gentle and beautiful, 
for he shunned me. Oh, yes, how noble he looked! None of the 
others were like him; and he was English on his father’s side, so he 
said, when he told me to keep the name of Rivers; but we had many 
names: one in Italy, another in Paris, another in Germany. I did 
not like Paris. The first time we were there I had a gowvernante ; 
she taught me a little, and tormented me much; but still I do know 
French best. I can write it well; but though I speak Italian and 
German, I cannot read either or write either.” She had again clasped 
her hands over her knee, and went on softly and dreamily as if to 
herself; Wilton still keeping silence and gazing intently at the 
speaker, earnestly hoping nothing would interrupt or turn her from her 
spoken musings. 

“ But you evidently learned to draw,” he suggested softly. 

“ My father was a great artist—would have been acknowledged as 
a great artist, had he not been gradually absorbed in schemes for 
raising the poor, and ignorant, and oppressed, for giving them political 
life. There were many artists among our friends, and all were 
willing to teach me and help me. To draw seemed to me as natural 
as to breathe, and if I ever had a moment of personal ambition, it 
was to be a true, a recognised artist; but I had scarce any. You, 
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even you, patrician Englishman as you are!” turning to him with 
sudden animation, “ you would have admired my father. He was 
my ideal of a true knight, so simple, so noble, so refined ; with such 
a deep, fervent faith in his fellow-men. Of course, he and all our 
friends were hunted, proscribed ; so I never knew a relation. And he, 
my father, never could bear to speak of my mother; so I only know 
from her picture that she was fair and sweet-looking.” 

“‘ What a strange, sad life for a girl!” said Wilton, with genuine 
sympathy. 

“ Strange, but not sad. Oh, no! I was ignorant (I am ignorant, 
by your standard), and not a little neglected. But what delight it 
was to listen to the men my father knew, to hear the grand schemes 
they planned ; the noble, tender pity for the suffering and oppressed ; 
the real brotherhood they acknowledged to all mankind, and the zest 
of danger ; for often a well-loved comrade was missing, and some never 
returned! Imprisonment in Italy or Prussia for a political offence is 
a serious matter. The first time I ever won real notice from my father 
was at Naples. There was a man we loved much; he was called 
Diego ; it was not his real name. He was very much suspected by 
the government. My father found out he was to be seized that day, 
and he knew not who to trust to send him word; so I begged to be 
honoured by his permission to carry the message, and I managed it 
all. I borrowed a costume from my maid's niece; I went alone on 
the Corso, and offered bunches of violets to every one—oh! I had 
heaps of paoli—till I met him and said the word which sufficed.” 

“ You did this ?” cried Wilton. 

“Yes, I had but thirteen years then. Oh! my father always 
noticed me after, and I would have dared much for that. Then we 
were in London and in many places; we grew poorer and poorer. 
I think my father helped the cause largely. Two years ago, we were 
in Paris, and then I saw my father was dying. There were very few 
of our clique there, for the Emperor’s spies were legion. I did not 
stop to think of fear or grief; I only wanted to keep him quiet and 
content to the last, for you see,” with a sort of exultation very touch- 
ing, “I was now very important to him; he thought more of me, 
and I have always believed it was in the hope of arranging some 
shelter, some refuge for me that he came to London, now more than 
two years ago. Diego came to see us; he had a long talk with my 
father, who sgid to him when he was going, ‘Do your best, for her 
sake.’ 

“Two days after, Diego came again and demanded to see my father 
alone. Presently there was a cry; they called me, and when I went 
in, my father lay in Diego’s arms, the blood streaming from his 
mouth. He died two days after ;” an instant’s pause and she re- 
sumed quickly: “I was quite alone, and had but a few shillings, 
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Poor Diego, how good he was! He did much forme. My father 
had a diamond ring; they sold it, and so things were paid for. 
Diego, poor fellow! he was rich then; he had five gold pieces, 
sovereigns. He left me two. He was obliged to go away; he 
promised Mrs. Kershaw to come back for me, but he never came. 
He is no doubt imprisoned or killed.” 

“ Who was Mrs. Kershaw ?” asked Wilton, huskily, “and how old 
is this Diego ?” 

“ Diego! Oh, fifty—sixty, am not sure! Mrs. Kershaw is the 
landlady of the lodgings where my father died. Such a strange 
woman! Not unkind, at all events to me. There was a lady in 
the rooms above ours who was very kind to me, and felt for me. 
Nearly five months after I was left quite alone Miss Walker came 
to stay with this lady, and so they managed to have me engaged as 
companion to Donald. Ah, it was all so wretched! Nothing recon- 
ciled me to Brosedale but the scenery ; that made me remember there 
was @ world of life and beauty beyond Donald’s study.” She stopped, 
and, leaning back, pressed both hands over her face, as if to shut out 
the present. Wilton scarce knew how to speak to her without saying 
too much. He had sufficiently delicate instincts to feel that he must 
not, when she was in such a mood, show, by the slightest indication, 
that he was her lover; nay, his deep sympathy made him for the 
moment forget the fair woman in the lonely, suffering girl. 

“ And had none of your father’s friends a wife or a sister with whom 
you might have taken shelter? Brosedale, under such circumstances, 
must have been a real inferno.” 

“No; I have met one or two ladies abroad connected with our 
cause, and they were far away. But brosedale was more astonishing 
than anything else. Miss Walker, who likes me, although I shock 
her every hour in the day, warned me of the respect I must show to 
‘miladi’ and her daughters, and I never dreamed of disrespect towards 
them, but they were—they are, so strange ; they are so ignorant; they 
belong to the Middle Ages. When I spoke to them of the scenery ; 
when I asked them questions about their country ; when I addressed 
them as my fellow-creatures, they were petrified ; they were indig- 
nant ; they went through a little comedy of insulted majesty, very 
droll, but not pleasant. Then I began to know what it is to believe 
that you are made of different clay from certain others of your fellows. 
Alas! what wide gulfs still yawn between man and man, and what 
precious things must be cast in before they are filled up. 

“ Well—and Donald? How did you get on with Donald ?” 

“ He was inclined to treat me like a petted animal; but, no! Per 
Baccho! that should not be. I said, “If you are good, you shall call 
me Ella, and I will call you Donald.’ He replied, ‘I am_Master Fer- 
gusson;’ and I said, ‘Not so. It is too long; besides, I am your 
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superior in age and in knowledge, so between us there shall be kind- 
ness and freedom.’ Now I mark my displeasure by calling him 
Master Fergusson. Ah! how astonished was Miss Walker and 
‘ miladi,’ but I laughed.” 

“T am surprised he can bear you out of his sight,” exclaimed 
Wilton, warmly, and checked himself ; but she only noticed his words. 

“He does not like me to be away.” I am often imprisoned 
for weeks. Last August I grew weak and languid, so Lady 
Fergusson gave me a holiday. I had nowhere to go but to 
Mrs. Kershaw’s; then she was taken ill—a bad fever—so I nursed 
her, thankful to be of use. Then Donald summoned me back, 
and,” turning with the peculiar air of gracious acknowledgment 
which Wilton had before noticed, she added, “it was on my journey 
back I met you. Oh, how weary I was! I had been awake night 
after night. I was stupefied with fatigue, and you were so good. 
Could death then have come to me in sleep, I should have held out 
my arms to him. Yet you see I was terrified at the idea of being 
hurt or torn when the train was overset.” 

“You behaved like—like an angel, or rather like a true high- 
souled woman.” 

She laughed softly, and, rising, attempted to walk to the window. 
“ Ah!” she exclaimed, “I forgot my shoes ;’”’ then, resuming her seat, 
went on: “There, I have told you all my life. Why, I cannot say; 
but if I have wearied you, it is your own fault. You listened as if 
you cared to hear, while to me it has been sad, yet sweet, to recall the 
past, to talk of my father to one who will not mock at his opinions— 
his dreams, if you will. But, ah! what dreams! what hopes! Thank 
God! he lived to know of Garibaldi’s triumph—to see the papal 
throne tremble at the upheaval of Italy! These glimpses of light 
gladdened him at the last ; for never was Christian martyr upheld by 
faith in a future world more steadfastly than my father by his belief in 
the political regeneration of this one. Yet I have, perhaps, forgotten 
myself in speaking so much.” 

She turned towards Wilton as she spoke, and, placing her elbow on 
the arm of the chair, rested her chin in the palm of her hand, looking 
at him with the large, deep blue eyes which had so struck him at 
first, her long lashes wet with tear-drops, of which she was un- 
conscious. 

“At least, said Wilton, “you must feel that no speaker ever 
riveted attention more than you have. As for the accuracy of the 
opinions so disinterestedly upheld, I neither combat nor assent to 
them. I can only think of you—so young, so alone!” It is impos- 
sible to say how much passionate sympathy he was about to express, 
when a sudden change in Ella Rivers’ face made him stop and turn 
round, To his infinite annoyance there stood Major Moncrief, with 
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the door in his hand, and an expression of utter blank astonishment 
on his countenance, his coat covered with fast-melting snow, and 
evidently just dismounted. 

“ Hollo, Moncrief!” cried Wilton, his every-day sharp senses recalled 
in a moment by this sudden, unwelcome apparition. ‘“ Wet to the 
skin, I suppose, like Miss Rivers”—a wave of the hand towards 
her—“and myself. I most fortunately overtook her halfway from 
Monkscleugh, and brought her here for shelter.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Moncrief: it sounded like a groan. 

“You have met my chum, Major Moncrief, have you not, Miss 
Rivers ?” 

She shook her head. “You know I am always with Donald.” 

“Oh, ah, I see!” muttered Moncrief. ‘ No, I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting the young lady before; and so, Wilton, I will not 
interrupt you. I will go and change my clothes.” 

“Tnterrupt!” said Ella, ashe left the room. “ What does he mean 
by interrupt? Who is he?—your uncle—your guardian ?” 

“Do you think I require a guardian at my age,” replied Wilton, 
laughing, though greatly annoyed at Moncrief’s tone. 

“ How old are you,” asked Ella, but so softly and simply that the 
question did not seem rude. 

“ Almost four and thirty ; and, en vevanché, how old are you?” 

“ Almost twenty.” 

“T should not have thought you so much ; yet there are times you 
look more. However, Moncrief is an old brother officer of mine; 
really a friend, but a queer fellow, a little odd.” 

“T see; and Ido not think he likes me to be here. Can I not 
go?” said Ella, starting up and making her way to the window, 
although she left a shoe behind her in her progress. 

“Not like you! More probably fascinated at first sight,” returned 
Wilton, attempting to laugh off the impression she had received, 
though feeling, terribly annoyed gt Moncrief’s manifestation. “ And 
as to returning, you cannot stir just yet; the snow has only just 
cleared off and may recommence.” 

“Still I should so much like to return; and I am sure I could 
manage to walk very well.” 

“TI do not wish to be oppressively hospitable, so I will leave you for 
a moment to inquire what will be the best mode of reaching Brose- 
dale.” So saying, he quited the room and followed Major Moncrief. 

He found that excellent soldier in his dressing-gown, and wearing 
a more “ gruesome” expression than could be accounted for by his 
occupation, viz., sipping some scalding-hot whisky-and-water. 

“Have you had anything to eat?” asked Wilton amiably. “I 
believe luncheon is still on the table.” . 

“No, it is not,” replied the Major curtly; “and Ido not want 
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anything. I had a crust of bread and cheese at that farmer's below 
the mill, so you can go back to your charming guest.” 

“ And you must come with me, Moncrief. Never mind the 
dressing-gown, man; it is quite becoming. You frightened Miss 
Rivers, you looked so ‘dour’ just now. I want her to see what a 
pleasant fellow you can be.” 

“Thank you! I am not quite such a muff as to spoil a téte-a-téte.” 

“Come, Moncrief, you know that is bosh. I overtook Miss Rivers 
as she was struggling through the snow, and I do not suppose you or 
any other man would have left her behind. Then I couldn’t possibly 
pass my own gate in such a storm ; besides, the poor girl was so wet, 
Be that as it may, you shall not be uncivil; so finish your grog, and 
come along.” 

“ Let me put on my coat. If I am to play propriety, I must dress 
accordingly. How in the name of fortune did you come to know this 
Miss Rivers?” growled Moncrief. 

“ Why at Brosedale, of course. Whenever they dragged me in to 
see that poor boy she was there, and one can’t be uncivil to a woman, 
and a pretty girl to boot.” 

“Pretty!” ejaculated the Major, thrusting himself with unnecessary 
vehemence into his coat ; ‘I did not see much prettiness about her ; 
she has big eyes, that’s all.” 

“ Come and have another look, then, and perhaps you will find it 
out,” said Wilton pleasantly, as sorely against his will Moncrief 
followed him downstairs. 

“T have much pleasure in introducing two such admirable repre- 
sentatives of two great opposing systems. Major Moncrief is 
conservative among conservatives ; Miss Rivers revolutionary among 
democrats !” said Wilton. 

“You say so for me; I myself scarce know enough to be any- 
thing,” she replied in a low tone, turning from the window at which 
she was standing when they entered, acknowledging the introduction 
and Moncrief’s “ boo,” as he would have called it, by a slight haughty 
curtsey, which even Mrs. M‘Kollop’s plaid dress did not spoil, as she 
spoke. 

“A young lady confessing ignorance on any subject is a rara 
avis nowadays,” returned Moncrief gloomily. 

Ella Rivers looked earnestly at him as he spoke, and then glanced 
with a sort of mute appeal to Wilton, who felt instinctively that in 
spite of her composed brave air, her heart was beating with sorrowful 
indignation at the Major’s unfriendly aspect. “You must know, 
Miss Rivers,” said Wilton, with his pleasantest smile, longing all the 
time to fall upon and thrash desperately his good friend and comrade, 
“you must know that my friend Moncrief is the gloomy ascetic of the 
regiment, always available for the skeleton’s part at the feast, that 
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is the mess, a terror to lively subs, and only cheerful when some one 
in a terrible scrape requires his help to get out of it; but one grows 
accustomed even to a skeleton. I have been shut up with him for 
nearly six weeks, and you see I have not committed suicide yet ; but 
he is a first-rate old Bones after all!” slapping the ungenial Major on 
the shoulder. 

“Ts he really unhappy?” asked Ella, with such genuine wonder 
and curiosity that the ‘dour’ Major yielded to the irresistible in- 
fluences, and burst into a gracious laugh, in which Wilton joined, and 
the cloud which Moncrief brought with him was almost dispersed— 
not quite, for Ella was changed pale, composed, silent, with an 
evidently unconscious drawing to Wilton’s side, that did not help to 
steady his pulse or cool his brain. “It is quite clear,” said Miss 
Rivers anxiously ; “ may I not return? for in another hour night will 
close. I must go!” 

“Certainly,” cried Wilton, who was feeling dreadfully bored by the 
flagging conversation and general restraint of Moncrief’s presence ; 
“your dress will be dry by this time, and while you put it on I will 
order the dog-cart. I will drive you over to Brosedale in half an 
hour, snow or no snow.” 

“ You—drive me—Oh, no! I can walk quite well; I am not the 
least afraid. Do not come out again.” 

“My dear Miss Rivers! allow you to walk alone? Impossible! 
Even this stern Bones, this incarnation of inexorable fate, would not 
demand such a sacrifice. Moncrief, ring the bell; summon Mrs. 
M‘Kollop from the vasty deep to attend our fair guest. You must 
know, Miss Rivers, my brother-in-arms is part proprietor of this 
sylvan lodge ?” 

“Then will he forgive my intrusion,” said their guest, with an air 
so deprecating as to a man of his age, so certainly dignified as to 
herself, yet so simple withal, that the hidden spring of chivalry far 
down in the man’s nature was struck and rushed to the surface all 
the more strongly for the depth of the boring. 

“You must think me ‘a skeleton of the feast,’ indeed, as Wilton 
has been good enough to describe me, if I were not ready to welcome 
the chance visit of a charming young lady; I am not quite so 
hopeless an old ‘ Bones’ as you both would make out.” 

“Bravo!” cried Wilton, highly pleased at his change of tone. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Rivers simply ; and then the door opened 
to admit Mrs. M‘Kollop, who bore upon her arm a mass of drapery, 
and in her hand a very small pair of boots, evidently the garments 
she had been drying. 

“They are all nice an’ weel aired, if you want to be going,” said the 
benign ruler of the roost. “It’s a wee bit clear just noo, but I’m 
thinking the frost is coming on, so the snaw will be harder by-an’- 
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by; an’ if the Major don’t mind having dinner an hour before his 
usual, a drap o’ hare soup and a cut out of a loin o’ mountain mutton 
will warm ye up weel, an’ mak’ ye ready for the road ;” or, as she 
pronounced it, “ rod.” 

“Mrs. M‘Kollop, you are a most sensible woman,” said Wilton 
gravely. Moncrief looked alarmed; and Miss Rivers merely observed, 
“T will come with you,” and left the room, accompanied by the 
friendly cook. Wilton followed immediately, to give orders about the 
dog-cart, and Major Moncrief was left alone. He walked once or 
twice up and down the room with a troubled and irate expression, he 
then stirred the fire viciously, threw down the poker with a clang, 
and, drawing a chair close up, thrust his feet almost against the bars. 
How long he sat in gloomy reverie he knew not, but he was roused 
by the entrance of Wilton, who ushered in their guest, saying, 
“ Miss Rivers wants to say good-bye, Moncrief.” 

“Yes, good-bye!” said she, in her soft yet clear voice, which 
always seemed to fix attention, ‘Thank you—thank you both for 
your kind hospitality.” 

With a slight, touching hesitation she held out her hand, and 
Moncrief took it with much politeness and an altered expression. 
“Good-bye, then, as you will not stay for the hare soup and a cut of 
the mountain mutton. I hope you will not take cold. Have you 
nothing to put round your throat? You must have this muffler of 
mine, if you will condescend to wear it. Jump up, Wilton. I will 
help Miss Rivers.” 

So spake the Major, in his joy to speed the parting guest. Wilton 
obeyed, somewhat amused, and they started. But the drive was a 
silent one on Miss Rivers’ side; all Wilton’s dexterous observations 
and thoughtful care could not win a look—scarce a word. “ Does she 
regret she opened her heart to me?” he thought; and as they neared 
the great house, he could not refrain from saying, “I shall often think 
of the interesting sketch you have given me of your wanderings in many 
lands, Miss Rivers, though I shall only speak of them to yourself.” 

“Pray, pray, put it all out of your mind! Iam half ashamed of 
having talked so much of myself. Think no more of it.” 

“Suppose the subject will not be banished? At least,” resumed 
Wilton, after a moment’s pause to tighten the reins of his self- 
control, “ I shall look upon liberal politics with a new light, after the 
glimpse you have given me of their inner life.” 

“Tf, when you have power, you will think of the people, I am not 
sorry I spoke.” She said it very softly, almost sadly. 

“T shall look in to-morrow, to know if you are all right,” he replied. 

They had now reached the entrance. Wilton sprang down, and, 
as Miss Rivers was mufiled in plaids, nearly lifted her from the car- 
riage, though with all the deference he would have shown a princess. 
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“Good-bye! I trust you will not be the worse.” 

“ Adieu!” For a moment she raised her eyes to his with a frank 
kind glance, and vanished into the house. For a moment Wilton 
hesitated, then mounted the dog-cart, and drove back as fast as 
circumstances would allow. He was conscious of ap angry, un- 
comfortable sensation towards Moncrief—a feeling that it would 
be a great relief to avoid dining with him—of a curious, uneasy 
strain of dissatisfaction with himself—with the routine of life— 
with everything! It was so infernally stupid, smoking and read- 
ing, or listening to Moncrief’s prosings, all the evening; while 
that cranky, tiresome boy, Fergusson, would be talked to, and soothed, 
and petted by Ella Rivers. And she !—would she wish to be back at 
Glenraven, telling the story of her simple yet stirring life to an 
absorbed listener? Yes, without a shadow of conceit he might cer- 
tainly conclude that she would prefer an intelligent companion like 
himself to that cross-grained boy; but he had very little to nourish 
conceit upon in the recollection of the delightful tée-a-téte he had 
enjoyed. Never before had he met a woman so free from the inde- 
scribable consciousness by which the gentler sex acknowledge the 
presence of the stronger. She must have been much in the society 
of men, and of men, too, who were not lovers. Yet stop! How 
much of her composure and frankness was due to the fact of her 
being already wooed and promised to one of those confounded carbo- 
nari fellows! The very idea made Wilton double-thong his leader— 
for tandem style had been thought necessary—to the infinite sur- 
prise of his servant. However, he reached his destination at last, and 
as he threw off his plaid in the hall Mrs. M‘Kollop’s broad and 
beaming face appeared at a side door. 

“ Aweel, sir, did ye win ower a’ right to Brosedale wi’ the young 
leddy? Ive been aye watching the weather; for I don’t think she 
is just that strong. Eh, sir! but she is a bonnie bird—sae saft and 
kind! When she was going, after 1 had red up her things for her, 
she says, ‘If you are as good a cook as you are a ladies’ maid, I am 
sure Major Moncrief must be pleased with his dinners,’ says she; an’ 
wi that she taks this neckerchief from her pretty white throat, and 
says she, so gentle and so grand, ‘ Wear this for me, Mrs. M‘Kollop,’ 
putting it round my neck her ainsel’. ‘Think, whenever ye put it 
on, says she, ‘that I shall always remember your motherly care.’ 
The bonnie bird! I’m thinking she has nae mither, or they wouldn’t 
let her be worried wi’ that ill-faured, ill-tempered bairn at Brosedale.” 

“T left Miss Rivers quite safe, I assure you, and, as far as I could 
observe, quite well, at the door,” said Wilton, who had listened with 
much attention to this long speech, looking all the time at the pretty 
violet necktie held up in triumph by Mrs. M‘Kollop, and conscious 
of a boyish but strong inclination to purchase it, even at a high | 
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premium, from the worthy housekeeper. “Iam sure you did your 
best for our charming visitor.” 

“That I did ; an’ I tauld her that it was a pleasure to cook for the 
Colonel ; for though she spoke of the Major, it was aye you she thocht 
on.” 

“Oh, nonsense !” returned Wilton good-humouredly, and he left the 
eloquent Mrs. M‘Kollop to join the moody Moncrief, with whom he 
exchanged but few remarks, till dinner thawed them. The evening 
passed much as usual, but neither mentioned their guest—a fact by 
no means indicating that she was forgotten by either. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Wixrton was true to his intention, and rode over the next day to make 
the promised inquiry, when he had the pleasure of spending half an 
hour with Donald, but Ella Rivers never appeared. The boy was in 
one of his better moods, although that was a poor consolation. 

“T thought Ella was never coming back yesterday,” he said in his 
plaintive, querulous voice. “I could not make out whether she had 
been lost in the snow, or whether that Mr. St. George Wilton had 
run away with her. Where did you pick up Ella?” 

“On the common half-way to Monksleugh ; it is fortunate I did so, 
or perhaps you might have been obliged to do without her for some 
time longer. I fear she would have lost her way altogether. She 
might have been wandering about for hours, and I fancy she is not 
over strong.” 

“She is well enough! Every one is well enough but me!” 

“T suppose,” said Wilton, to change the subject, “the rest of your 
party return to-morrow ?” 

“Tam afraid they do. I wish they would stay away. They have 
taken me up disgustingly since you came to see me. I was much 
heppier alone with Ella. I don’t mind your coming—you are not a 
humbug; but I hate Helen, she is so insolent; and that cousin of 
yours is detestable. He is so conceited—so ready to make allowance 
for every one. And then he always speaks Italian to Ella, and 
worries her; I know he does, though she will not tell me what he 
says.” 

The boy’s words struck an extraordinary pang to Wilton’s heart. 
Had Ella met this diplomatic sprig in Italy? Has he the enormous 
advantage of having known her and her father in their old free wan- 
dering; days? Ifso, why had she not mentioned him ? 

“Well,” exclaimed Wilton, while these thoughts revolved them- 
selves, “if you do not like him, do not let him come in here. But 
I thought he: was a universal genius, and an utterly fascinating 
fellow !” 

“The women think so,” returned young Fergusson, with an air of 
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superior wisdom, “but I think him a nuisance. Will you kindly ring 
the bell, Colonel Wilton ?” 

“ What has become of Miss Rivers?” to the servant, who quickly 
appeared. “Tell her to come here.” 

Though disposed to quarrel with the terms of the message, Wilton 
awaited the result with some anxiety. The reply was, “ Miss Walker’s 
compliments ; Miss Rivers was hearing Miss Isabel read Italian, and 
she could not come just yet.” 

e It is infamous!” exclaimed Donald, working himself into a fury. 
“They all take her from me—they don’t care what becomes of me! 
Give me my crutches, James. I will go to the schoolroom myself; 
so I shall say good-bye to you, Colonel.” 

He dragged himself out of the room with surprising rapidity, and 
Wilton felt he must not stay. 

The rest of the day was rendered restless and uncomfortable by 
Donald’s words. But Wilton, though of a passionate and eager 
nature, had also a strong will, and was too reasonable not to deter- 
mine resolutely to banish the tyrannic idea which had taken such 
possession of his heart or imagination. He noticed, with mingled 
resentment and amusement, the sudden silence and reserve of his 
friend Moncrief on the subject of Brosedale and its inhabitants. 
What an absurd, strait-laced old Puritan he was growing! Wilton felt 
it would be a relief when he departed to pay his promised visit in the 
South. So, as the weather, after the memorable snow-storm, mo- 
derated, and proved favourable for sport, hunting and shooting were 
resumed with redoubled vigour, and the Major’s solemn looks gradually 
cleared up. 

“T shall be rather in the blues here when you are gone,” said 
Wilton, as they sat together the evening before the Major was to 
leave. ‘“ You have not been the liveliest companion in the world of 
late, still I shall miss you, old boy.” 

The Major gave an inarticulate grunt, without removing hie cigar 
from his lips. 

“So,” continued Wilton, “as Lord D asks me over to dine 
and stay a few days while General Loftus and another Crimean man 
are there, I shall go; and perhaps I may look up the 15th afterwards ; 
they are quartered at C——. 

“Do!” said the Major, emphatically, and with unusual animation. 
“There’s nothing more mischievous than moping alone and getting 
into the blue-devils!—nothing more likely to drive a man to suicide 
or matrimony, or some infernal entanglement even worse! Go over to 
D— Castle by all means—go and have a jolly week or two with the 
15th ; and, if you will take my advice, do not return here.” 

“My dear Moncrief,” interrupted Wilton coolly, for he was a little 
nettled at the rapid disposal of his time, “‘ why should I not return 
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here? What mischief do you fear for me? Don’t turn enigmatical 
at this time of day.” 

“What mischief doI fear? The worst of all—a fuir piece of mis- 
chief! Not so pretty, perhaps, but ‘devilish atthractive,’ as poor 
O’Connor used to say.” 

Wilton was silent for a moment, to keep his temper quiet. He felt 
unspeakably annoyed. Anything less direct he could have laughed 
off or put aside, but to touch upon such a subject in earnest galled 
him to the quick. To be suspected of any serious feeling towards 
Ella necessitated either appearing an idiot in the eyes of a man like 
Moncrief—an idiot capable of throwing away his future for the sake 
of a freak of passion—or as entertaining designs more suited to worldly 
wisdom, yet which it maddened him to think any man dared to 
associate with a creature that somehow or other had managed to 
establish herself upon a pedestal, such as no other woman had ever 
occupied, in his imagination. 

“T think,” said he at last—and Moncrief was struck by the stern 
resentment in his tone—‘I think that too much shooting has made 
you mad! What, in the name of Heaven, are you talking of ? Do 
you think I am the same unlicked cub you took in hand twelve or 
fourteen years ago? If you and I are to be friends, let me find my 
own road through the jangle of life.” 

“All right,” said the Major philosophically. ‘Go your own way. 
I wash my hands of you.” 

“Tt is your best plan,” returned Wilton dryly; and the evening 
passed rather heavily. 

The next morning Major Moncrief took leave of his friend. They 
parted with perfect cordiality, and Wilton drove him over to Monks- 
cleugh. 

It is by no means clear that the Major’s well-meant warning did 
the least good. The vexation it caused helped to keep the subject 
working in Wilton’s mind. Certain it was, that after returning from 
Monkscleugh and writing two or three letters, he took advantage of a 
fine wintry afternoon to stroll leisurely to the brae before mentioned, 
and beyond it, to the piece of border ground between the Brosedale 
plantations and the road, where he had held his horse for Ella Rivers 
to sketch ; but all was silent and deserted, so he returned to dress and 
drive over to D Castle. 

It was a p!easant party, and Wilton was a most agreeable addition. 
He felt at home and at ease with the Earl’s kindly, well-bred daughters ; 
and perhaps they would have been a little surprised, could they have 
read his thoughts, to find that he classed them as unaffected gentle- 
women almost equal to the humble companion of Sir Peter Fergusson’s 
crippled boy. 

Parties like this, of which Ralph Wilton formed one, are so much 
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alike that it is unnecessary to describe the routine. The third day of 
his visit the Brosedale family came to dinner, and with them St. George 
Wilton. Notwithstanding Sir Peter's wealth and Lady Fergusson’s 
fashion, invitations to D Castle were few and far between; nor 
did Ralph Wilton’s position as a visitor in the house—a favoured, 
honoured guest—seem of small importance in Helen Saville’s eyes. 

Wilton took her down to dinner, with a sort of friendly glow per- 
vading his manner, well calculated to deceive the object of his atten- 
tions. He was dimly aware that, after all his reasoning, all his 
struggles for self-control, his dominant idea was that if Miss Saville 
was not the rose, she lived with her. 

“T have never seen you since the coming of age at Brantwood; 
you have been out when I called, and in when I rode about in search 
of you—in short, you have scarce cast me a crumb of notice since my 
polyglot cousin has taken up the running, and left me nowhere,” said 
Wilton, under the general buzz of talk, while the chief butler whispered 
a confidential query as to whether he would have hock or champagne. 

“Tf you will not come in search of the crumbs, you cannot expect to 
get them,” said Miss Saville, looking boldly into his eyes with a smile. 
“Mamma asked you to dinner the day after our return, but in vain.” 

“Ah, that day I knew we were to hunt with the , and I 
feared I should not be able to reach Brosedale in time for dinner. 
Now, tell me, how is every one? Your sister—I mean the school- 
room one—I see, my opposite neighbour, is flourishing. How is 
young Fergusson ?” 

“Isabel has a cold; but Donald has been wonderfully well. I 
think we cheer him up. Benevolence seems to run in your family, 
Colonel Wilton. You set the example, and Mr. St. George Wilton 
followed it up. Now, we are so anxious to amuse Donald that we 
congregate on wet, stormy mornings or afternoons in his room, and 
try to draw—are fearfully snubbed by the young heir, and silently 
endured by his little companion, who is such a strange girl. By 
the way, your cousin seems to have known some of her clique abroad. 
He says they were a dreadful set of communists and freethinkers.” 

“Indeed,” he returned carelessly, as he raised his glass to his lips 
and made a mental note of the information. “And, pray, how much 
longer do you intend to foster my delightful relative in the genial 
warmth of Brosedale ?” 

“ As long as he likes to stay; but he talks of leaving next week.” 

“ Ah, he’ finds it difficult to tear himself away ?” 

“That I know nothing about. How long do you remain here ?” 

“Till the day after to-morrow.” 

“Then you had better dine with us on the twentieth. I know 
mamma intends to ask you. The Brantwood party are to be with us, 
and some people we met at Scarborough last autumn.” 
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“Of course I shall be most happy.” 

Now there was nothing Wilton hated more than dining at Brose- 
dale ; the artificial tone of the house was detestable, and he was 
always tantalized by knowing that although under the same roof with 
Ella, he had not the least chance of seeing her. Nevertheless, he was 
always impelled to go by a vague, unreasonable hope that some chance 
might bring about a meeting ; and now, as he had absolutely written 
to his old friends of the 15th, to say he would be with them the 
ensuing week, he felt ravenously eager to encounter the very danger 
from which he had determined to fly. But Helen Saville’s hint had 
filled him with curiosity and uneasiness. It was as he feared. St. 
George Wilton and Ella Rivers had doubtless many experiences in 
common which both might prefer talking about in a tongue unfamiliar 
to the rest of the audience, for he did not, of course, attach any value 
to Donald’s remark that Ella did not like the clever attaché. Why 
should she not like him? He looked across the table and studied his 
kinsman’s face very carefully while Helen Saville told him of a run she 
had enjoyed with the shire hounds while staying at Brantwood. 

St. George Wilton was occupied in the agreeable task of entertaining 
Lady Mary Mowbray, so his cousin could observe him with impunity. 
He was a slight, delicate-looking man, with high, aristocratic features, 
pale, with fair hair and light eyes, thin-lipped, and nominally near- 
sighted, which entitled him to use a glass. He wore the neatest 
possible moustaches and imperial, and when he smiled, which was not 
often (though his face was always set in an amiable key), he showed a 
row of very regular white teeth, but rather too pointed withal, espe- 
cially the molars, which were slightly longer than the rest, and gave a 
somewhat wolfish, fang-like expression to that otherwise bland per- 
formance. His voice was carefully modulated, his accent refined, and . 
his ease of manner the perfection of art. 

Although the cousins had seldom met before, they had heard of 
each other, forming their respective estimates from their special stand- 
points—St. George heartily despising Ralph, as a mere stupid, honest, 
pig-headed soldier, whose luck in coming somewhat to the front was 
a disgrace even to the whims of that feminine deity, Fortune. How 
such rapid promotion could be brought about without finesse, without 
tact, without anything more extraordinary than simple duty-doing, 
was beyond the peculiar construction of St. George’s mind to conceive. 
While Ralph scarcely bestowed any consideration whatever on his 
kinsman—he had heard of him as a clever, rising man, and also as a 
“keen hand ;” but now he had acquired a sudden importance; and 
Ralph, as he gazed at the bland countenance opposite, and traced the 
hard lines under its set expression, laughed inwardly at the notion of 
extracting any information which St. George was disinclined to give. 

Nevertheless, when they joined the ladies, Wilton approached his 
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cousin, and opened the conversation by inquiring for a mutual acquain- 
tance, one of St. George’s brother attachés ; this naturally led to other 
topics, and their talk flowed easily enough. “I am told you were 
received by our eccentric relative, Lord St. George,” said his namesake, 
at last: “rather an unusual event for him to see any one, I believe ?” 

“Yes; he sent for me, or I should never have thought of presenting 
myself. He looks very old and worn, and not particularly amiable.” 

“He would not let me in! I wonder what he will do with all 
his property. If he dies intestate, I suppose you will inherit every- 
thing ?” 

“TI suppose so; but I strongly suspect he will not leave me a sow. 
I am not pliant enough; and that unfortunate daughter of his may 
have left children to inherit, after all. I fancy I heard she was dead.” 

“So have I,” said St. George. ‘ Who did she marry ?” 

“T believe a Spaniard—an adventurer, with fine eyes and a splendid 
voice; 1 forget the name. Old Colonel du Cane, who was about town 
in those days, remembers the affair and the scandal, but the whole 
thing is forgotten now. I wonder old St. George did not marry and 
cut out every one.” 

“Unless he makes a very distinct will, you will have to spend a 
large slice of your fortune in defeating the pretenders who are sure 
to spring up.” 

“Or you will,” returned Wilton, laughing; “for he is as likely to 
leave it to one as the other, or to some charity.” 

“To some charity? That is surely the last of improbabilities.” 

“Tt is impossible to say,” returned Wilton; and there was a short 
pause, during which he revolved rapidly in his own mind how he could 
best approach the topic there uppermost. ‘“ How long do you stay at 
. Brosedale?” he resumed abruptly, as St. George looked round, as if 
about to move away. 

“Perhaps a week longer. I have already paid a visitation, but 
the house is comfortable, the girls agreeable, and the padrone un- 
obtrusive.” 

“Tf you had not been in such luxurious quarters, and enjoying such 
excellent sport, I should have asked you to try a day or two on the 
moor I have at Glenravon.” 

“Thank you; I should have been most happy, but am engaged to 
Lord Parchmount after the twenty-fifth.” 

“Did you ever meet any of Lady Fergusson’s people, the Savilles 
she is so fond of talking about; I fancy there was a brother of her's 
in the —th Hussars ?” 

“A brother of her former husband, you mean. I don’t believe 
Lady Fergusson ever had a brother or a father, or any blood tie of any 
kind, but sprang up full-blown, lovely, ambitious, aristocratic, at the 
touch of some magic wand; or, to come to a commonplace simile, in a 
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single night’s growth, like a toad-stool. She has been eminently 
successful too. What a catch Sir Peter was! Now, if that wretched 
boy were to die—for which consummation, no doubt, her ladyship 
devoutly prays—and Helen Saville would play her cards with the 
commonest discretion, she might secure the fortune for herself and her 
sisters ; but she is a very uncertain person, a woman on whom no one 
could count.” And St. George shook his head, as though he had given 
the subject mature consideration. 

“T suppose you have seen the son and heir?” asked Wilton. 

“Frequently. He dislikes me, and I am amused at the elaborate 
display he makes of it. I also like to air my Italian with his interesting 
little companion.” 

“You knew her in Italy, I think Miss Saville said,” remarked 
Wilton. 

“Knew her? Never. I fancy, from what she says, I have met some 
of the people her father associated with—a very disreputable set.” 

“Sharpers and blacklegs, I suppose,” said Wilton carelessly. 

“No; politically disreputable—dreamers of utopian dreams, trouble- 
some items to governments; amiable men who will make martyrs of 
themselves. You have no idea in England what a nuisance these 
fellows are: of course there are plenty of desperate fanatics mixed up 
with them. Ido not remember the name of Rivers among those I 
have met, but I imagine that picturesque girl at Brosedale was among 
the better class. She really looks like a gentlewoman: with her know- 
ledge of languages and air of refinement she would make a charming 
travelling companion.” 

As the accomplished atfaché uttered this with a soft, arch smile, as 
though it were an infantine jest, he little thought what a large amount 
of self-control he called into action in his cousin’s mind. To have 
seized him by the collar, and shaken him till he retracted the insulting 
words, would have been a great relief; to have rebuked him sternly 
for speaking lightly of a girl of whom he knew no evil, would have 
been some satisfaction; but modern manners forbade the first, and a 
due sense of the ridiculous the second. Control himself as Wilton 
might, he could not call up the answering smile which St. George 
expected, but instead stared at him with a fixed, haughty stare, 
which, although rather unaccountable to its object, seemed sufficiently 
disagreeable to make him turn away and seek more congenial com- 
panionship. 

Wilton, too, talked and laughed, and played his part with a proper 
degree of animation; but a bruised, galled sensation clung to him all 
the evening. There is a large class of men for whom such a remark 
as St. George Wilton’s would have been fatally destructive to the 
charm and romance enfolding an object of admiration. To find what 
is precious to them common and unholy in the eyes of another, would 
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destroy the preciousness and desecrate the holiness! But there is 
another, a smaller, though nobler and stronger, class, whom the voice 
of the scoffer, scoff he never so subtly, cannot incite to doubt or 
disloyalty. These are the men who see with their own eyes, and 
Wilton was one of them. It was with the sort of indignation a 
crusader might have felt to see an infidel handling a holy relic, that 
he thought of his cousin’s careless words. Nay, more, reflecting 
that St. George was but one of many who would have thus felt and 
spoken of a girl to whom he dared not address a word of love lest 
it might check or destroy the sweet, frank friendliness with which she 
treated him, he asked himself again, what was to be the end thereof ? 
Then he for the first time acknowledged to himself what he had 
often indistinctly felt before, that to tell her he loved her, to ask her 
to be his wife, to read astonishment, perhaps dawning tenderness, in 
her wonderful eyes, to hold her to his heart, to own her before the 
world, to shelter her from difficulty so far as one mortal can another, 
would be heaven to him! 

She had struck some deeper, truer chord in his nature than had ever 
been touched before; and his whole being answered ; all that seemed 
impossible and insurmountable graduaily faded into insignificance 
compared to his mighty need for that quiet, pale, dark -eyed little 
girl ! 

The day after Wilton’s return from D Castle, feeling exceed- 
ingly restless and unaccountably expectant, he sallied forth with his 
gun on his shoulder, more as an excuse than with any active sporting 
intentions. As he passed the gate into the road, a large half-bred 
mastiff, belonging to Sir Peter Fergusson, rushed up, and Wilton, 
knowing he was an ill-tempered brute, called his own dogs to heel, 
but the mastiff did not notice them ; he kept snufling about as though 
he had lost his master, and then set off in a long, swinging gallop 
towards Brosedale. 

Wilton, deep in thought, went on to the brae he so often visited in 
the commencement of his stay at Glenravon. He had not long quitted 
the high road, when he perceived a well-known figure, as usual clothed 
in grey, walking rather slowly before him, and looking wonderfully in 
accordance with the soft, neutral tints of sky and stones, and hill-side— 
it was one of those still, mild, winter days, that have in them something 
of the tenderness and resignation of old age; and which, in our vari- 
able climate, sometimes come with a startling change of atmosphere 
immediately after severe cold. As he hastened to overtake her, Wilton 
fancied her step was less firm and elastic than usual; that her head 
drooped slightly as if depressed; yet there was a little more colour 
than was ordinary in her cheek, and certainly an expression of plea- 
sure in her eyes that made his heart beat when she turned at his 
salutation. She wore a small turban hat of black velvet, with a 
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rosette in front, which looked Spanish, and most becoming to her dark 
eyes and pale, refined face. 

“At last, Miss Rivers! I thought you must have abjured this 
brae since Moncrief and myself became temporary proprietors. I 
began to fear I should never meet you out of doors again.” 

“T have not been out for a long time alone,” she replied; ‘“ but 
to-day some great man from London, a doctor, was to see poor 
Donald, and I was free for a while, so I rambled away far up that 
hill-side. It was delightful—so still, so grave, so soft.” 

“You have been up the hill,” cried Wilton, infinitely annoyed to 
think he had been lounging in the house when he might have had 
a long walk with her. “I wish I had been with you. It doubles 
one’s enjoyment of scenery to look at it with a thorough artist like 
yourself.” 

Miss Rivers did not reply at once, but, after a moment's pause, 
asked, “ Are you going out now to shoot ?” 

“Well, yes—at least it is my first appearance to-day.” 

“Would it be very inconvenient to you to walk back to Brosedale, 
or part of the way, with me?” She spoke with a slight, graceful 
hesitation. 

“ Tnconyenient! No, certainly not,” returned Wilton, trying to 
keep his eyes and voice from expressing too plainly the joy her request 
gave him. “It is a charity to employ me. You know I have lost 
my chum, Major Moncrief, and I feel somewhat adrift. But I thought 
young Fergusson was better. Miss Saville said so.” 

Miss Rivers shook her head. “They know nothing about it. He 
will never be better ; but it is not because he is worse that this great 
doctor comes. He pays periodical visits. Donald always suffers; and 
I think he frets because his step-sisters and that cousin of yours come 
and sketch and talk in our room so often: it does him no good.” 

“Am I wrong in interpreting your emphasis on ‘that cousin of 
yours ’ as an unfavourable expression ?” 

“Do you like him ?” she asked, looking straight into his eyes. 

“ No,” replied Wilton, uncompromisingly ; while he gave back her 
gaze with interest. 

“Tt is curious,” she said, musingly, “ for he never offends. He is 
accomplished ; his voice is pleasant. Why do you not like him ?” 

“T cannot tell. Why don’t you?” 

“ Ah, it is different. I—TI am foolish, perhaps, to be so influenced 
by unreasoning instinct ; but I fancy—I feel—he is—not true. Are 
you really kinsmen ?—of the same race, the same blood *” 

“Yes, I believe so! And may I infer from your question that you 
believe I am tolerably honest—beyond deserving to be entrusted with 
the forks and spoons, I mean ?” 

“I do—lI do, indeed.” She spoke quite earnestly, and the words 
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made Wilton’s heart beat. Before, however, he had time to reply, a 
gentleman came round an angle of broken bank, crowned by a group 
of mountain ash, which in summer formed a very picturesque point, 
and to Wilton’s great surprise he found himself face to face with St. 
George. Involuntarily he looked at Ella Rivers, but she seemed not 
in the least astonished : rather cold and collected. Suddenly it flashed 
into his mind that she had asked his escort to avoid a téte-a-téte with 
the agreeable attaché, with a crowd of associated inferences not caleu- 
lated to increase his cousinly regard. St. George raised his hat with 
a gentle smile. 

“Tdid not expect to have the pleasure of meeting you, Colonel, 
though I had intended paying you a visit. Miss Rivers, one has 
seldom a chance of finding you so far afield. I presume it is a 
favourable indication of the young laird’s health that you can be 
spared to enjoy a ramble with Colonel Wilton.” 

There was just the suspicion of a sneer about his lips as he spoke, 
which completed the measure of Wilton’s indignation. But Miss 
Rivers replied with the most unmoved composure that Donald was as 
usual, and then walked on in silence. After a few remarks, very 
shortly answered by Wilton, the bland attaché accepted his defeat. 

“Did you see a large brown dog along here? I had the brute 
with me this morning, and he has strayed. I do not like to return 
without him, for he is rather a favourite with Sir Peter.” 

“Yes, I saw him just now further up the road, close to my gate,” 
returned Wilton quickly, without adding what direction the animal 
had taken. 

“Thank you. Then I will prosecute my search instead of spoiling 
your ¢éte-c-téte” —with which parting-shot St. George left them. 

For some paces Wilton and his companion walked on in silence. 
He stole a glance at her face; it was composed and thoughtful. “I 
suppose you were not surprised by that apparition? Perhaps it was 
a choice of the smaller evil that induced you to adopt a ¢téte-d-téte 
with me, instead of with him?” He looked earnestly for her reply. 

“Tt was,” she said, without raising her eyes to his. “ He passed 
me just now in the dog-cart with another gentleman, and I thought 
it possible he might return; so, as you have always been kind and 
friendly, I thought I might ask you to come with me.” 

Another pause ensued, for Wilton’s heated imagination conjured up 
an array of serious annoyances deserving the severest castigation, and 
he scarcely dared trust himself to speak, so fearful was he of checking 
her confidence, or seeming to guess too much of the truth. At last 
he exclaimed, with a sort of suppressed vehemence that startled Miss 
Rivers into looking at him quickly, “By heaven, it is too bad that 
you should be bored, in your rare moments of freedom, with the idle 
chatter of that fellow.” 
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“Tt is a bore, but that is all. It amuses him to speak Italian with 
me.” An expression of superb disdain gleamed over her face for an 
instant, and leftit quiet and grave. “Though wonderfully civil, even 
complimentary, he conveys more than any one I ever met, the hate- 
fulness of class distinctions.” 

“T feel deeply thankful for the doubt you expressed just now that 
he belonged to the same race as myself.” 

“You are quite different; but I dare say you have plenty of the 
prejudices peculiar to your caste.” 

“T wish you would undertake my conversion. It might not be so 
difficult. Your denunciation of soldiers has rung in my ears—no— 
rather haunted my imagination, ever since you showed me your sketch- 
book in that desolate waiting-room.” 

“T remember,” said she, gravely. ‘ No, I shall never convert you, 
even if I wrote a political thesis for your benefit.” After a short 
pause, she resumed abruptly, “Do you know, I fear poor Donald has 
not much of life before him.” 

“Indeed! What induces you to think so?” 

‘* He is so weak and feverish and sleepless. He often rings for me 
to read to him in the dead of the night. And then, with all his 
ill-temper and selfishness, he has at times such gleams of noble 
thought, such flashes of intellectual light, that I cannot help feeling 
it is the flicker of the dying lamp. I shall be profoundly grieved 
when his sad, blighted life is over. No one knows him as I do; and 
no one cares for me as he does. I have ventured to speak to Lady 
Fergusson, but she cannot or will not see, and forbids my addressing 
Sir Peter on the subject.” 

“And if this unfortunate boy dies, what is to become of you?” 
asked Wilton, too deeply interested to choose his words, yet a little 
apprehensive lest he might offend. 

“TI do not know; I have never thought,” she replied, quite 
naturally. ‘‘ I suppose I should go back to Mrs. Kershaw. She is 
fond of me in her way, especially since I nursed her through that 
fever.” 

“ And then,” persisted Wilton, looking earnestly at her half-averted 
face with an expression which, had she turned and caught it, would 
probably have destroyed the pleasant, friendly tone of their intercourse. 

“T do not know; but I do not dread work. To do honest service 
is no degradation to me. I have always heard of work as the true 
religion of humanity. No. I have very little fear of the future, 
because, perhaps, I have so little hope.” 

“You are a strange girl,” exclaimed Wilton, with a certain degree 
of familiarity, which yet was perfectly respectful. “I fancy few men 
have so much pluck. I dare say Lady Fergusson would not like to 
lose so charming a companion for her daughters.” 
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“Lady Fergusson does not think me at all charming; and Miss 
Saville does not like me, nor I her. But whether they like it or not, 
I shall not remain if Donald dies. 

“Mrs. Kershaw is the person in whose house your father died,” 
said Wilton softly, and in the same confidential tone their conver- 
sation had taken. 

Miss Rivers bent her head. 

“ Where does she live ?” 

“ At Kensington.” 

“ Whereabouts? I know Kensington pretty well.” 

“Oh! in H Street. There is a little garden in front, so it is 
called Gothic Villa, though there is very little that is Gothic about 
it.” Here Miss Rivers stopped. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Wilton; “I see we are within the Brosedale 
boundaries ; but you must not dismiss your escort yet ; that diplomatic 
relative of mine may be on our heels.” 

“Do not imagine I fear to encounter him,” said she, with an arch 
smile. “I ought, perhaps, to apologise to you for taking you out of 
your way for so slight a cause; but even if.a fly alights on one’s 
brow or hand, the impulse is to brush it away.” 

“Do not dismiss me so soon, however. I am going away the day 
after to-morrow, and may not see you again before I leave.” 

“You are going! Iam sorry.” She spoke with a simple sin- 
cerity that at once charmed, and yet mortified him. 

“ You have always seemed more like an old friend than a stranger,” 
she continued ; “and I shall miss you.” 

“Tf I could be of the smallest use—the slightest comfort to you,” 
said Wilton—his tones deepening unconsciously while he drew nearer 
to her, feeling still fearful of awakening any ‘consciousness of the 
passionate feeling with which he regarded her—“I would willingly 
renounce my visit to A ; but Iam only going there for a few days, 
and hope to return in time for some entertainment which is to take 
place in honour of Sir Peter's birthday.” 

“Qh, yes; it was the same last year. A ball for the near neigh- 
bours and tenants and dwellers in the house. I had no heart to see 
the last, but I have promised Isabel to be present at this.” 

“ Indeed, then, pray, make another promise—to dance with me.” 

“Yes; I will dance with you, if you remember about it, and come 
to claim me.” 

“Tf!” repeated Wilton, with eloquent emphasis; “if I am in life 
you will see me there, even though I risked another railway smash to 
keep the tryst.” 

There was a fervour and depth in his voice beyond what the mere 
words required that struck his companion. She turned to him with a 
startled, wondering expression in her eyes, which met his fully for a 
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moment, and then sank slowly, while a faint, flitting blush came and 
went on her cheek, the sweet curved lips quivered, and an unmistak- 
able look of pain and gravity stole over her face. Wilton was ready to 
curse his own want of self-control for thus disturbing her, and yet this 
touch of emotion and consciousness completed the potent spell she had 
laid upon him. He burned to complete with his lips the confession 
his eyes had begun, but he must not, dare not then; so, with an 
immense effort over himself, he managed to say somewhat at random, 
‘‘T suppose they have a good band—good enough to dance to ?” 

“Yes, I believe so ;” and then again she stood still. “You have 
come quite far enough. I must say good-bye. I do not wish to take 
you any further.” She again raised her eyes to his with a sort of 
effort, but gravely and resolutely. 

“TI obey,” replied Wilton as gravely, all anxiety to win her back to 
her former easy, confidential tone: he raised his hat, and looked in vain 
for a movement on her side to hold out her hand. “Then I may 
count on you for the first waltz at the birthday féte. I shall come 
for it, rest assured; so remember if you let St. George or any one else 
persuade you to break your promises, the results may be—fatal.” He 
endeavoured to assume a light tone, but could not judge of its effect, 
for Miss Rivers merely said in a low voice, “ Good-bye. I shall not 
forget.” 

Wilton sought for another glance in vain. She bent her head as 
he stood aside to let her pass, and vanished quickly among the trees. 

The walk back was accomplished almost unconsciously, so deeply 
was Wilton absorbed in thought. Involuntarily he had torn away 
the veil which had hitherto hidden the real character of their inter- 
course from that proud, frank, simple girl, and how would she take it ? 
With a woman of her calibre anything like indirectness, of parleying 
with generous impulses, would consign him to the limbo of her con- 
tempt ; and the grand scorn of her face when she spoke of St. George 
Wilton amusing himself with her flashed back upon him. Of that 
he could not bear to think, nor of giving her up and seeking safety 
in flight, nor of tormenting himself by hanging about her vaguely. 
There was but one way out of it all—wild, imprudent, insane as it 
must appear, even to decent worldlings like Moncrief—and that was 
to go in gallantly and dauntlessly for marriage at all risks. Wilton’s 
pulses throbbed at the idea: once certain of himself and his motives, 
he felt that he could break down any barrier of reserve Ella Rivers 
might erect against him. 

In this mood the next day’s dinner at Brosedale was a great trial, 
though he felt a slight increase of friendliness towards St. George, 
who had evidently held his tongue about their rencontre. All passed 
over serenely, and promising faithfully to return in time for the ball, 
he bid the Brosedale party “ good-night.” 





